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Collier’s Correspondents Cover 
the War Zone 


““Collier’s Weekly has surpassed all American publications. ... No periodical in the 
country has handled the war with such high distinction as Collier’s.”—-Reedy’s Mirror 
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CARUSO GLUCK McC CORMACK 


verybody naturally wants 
to hear the best music 


If you had your choice of attending two concerts—the greatest artists in all the world appearing at one, some 
little-known artists at the other—which would you choose? You would quickly decide to hear the renowned artists 
who are famous for their superb interpretations. And this is exactly the reason why the Victrola is the instrument 
for your home. The world’s greatest artists make records for the Victrola exclusively: 

Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, Elman, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, 
Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Kreisler, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Paderewski, Powell, Ruffo, Schumann- 
Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams, Witherspoon, Zimbalist. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor dealers everywhere who 
wil) gladly demonstrate them and play your favorite music for you. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


ictor 
Supremacy 


**Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only. 

Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of 
any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 

To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, “His Master’s 
Voice.” Itis on all genuine products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 
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THs device revolutionizes heating plant attention. 
Maintains exactly the degree you desire day and 
night—saves fuel and many steps— a marvel of con- 


venience. “ » 
Fi YN EAPOCSS 
HEAT REGULATOR 
is entirely automatic at alltimes. Works perfectly 
with any kind of heating p!ant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Write for booklet 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2745 Fourth Av So. Minneapolis. Minn 











CASEMENT WINDOWS 


are the most artistic windows 
made. They will stay where you 
want them if you use 


Wilkins Casement Adjusters 


Safe, noiseless, convenient Easy to 
magn use with screens. 
Write for description and prices 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 























EXPRESS YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN YOUR HOME! 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


BERKELEY ARCADE 
18 West 45th and 19 West 44th St., N. Y. City 


FURNISHING AND DECORATING IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY, IN CONVENTIONAL OR 
ORIGINAL STYLES 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 


New York School of Fin and Applicd Art 


Branch School, Chattanooga, Tenn. Opens Sept. 12th 
Frank Ativan Parsons, Pres. Address Chattanooga University 
interior Decoration, Costume Design 
Poster Advertising, Drawing, Painting 
Normal Training, Etc. 

Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y 2239 Broadway, New York 























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 











NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............. 
NUMBER.............. NUMBER NUMBER 
NAME 
STREET 
t 
i: ...- STATE 





Te designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph 
BEADERS SERVICE does not execute orders to buy articles mentioned in 
these colemns; please do not send money or stamps for such purpose 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 

ay. A SramMpep AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FoR REPLY 
on Accompany At. Inquiries. ApprEess READERS’ 
Service, Usinc Coupon Printep BrEtow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 
pene. address—A DVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 1 HE HovusE 
EAUTIFUL, 3 Park Sr., Boston. 


HERE is a wonderful attraction in a piece 

of antique furniture which we do not find 
in the new. A genuine Queen Anne china 
closet with several shelves and a deep drawer 
may interest some of our readers. The wood 
is Circassian walnut and the closet is in 
splendid condition. This is a choice bit of 
furniture and will be sure to please the fastidi- 
ous. The price is $250. [307] 





APANESE bamboo drop light shades, at- 
tractively lined with silk and with silk 
strands drawn by a cord to shield the electric 
light bulb, are out of the ordinary. The light 
shining through gives a charming effect. 
They come in red, green, yellow, blue, brown 
and violet, and on account of a limited number 
are priced at only $1. [308] 
T a shop where they make a specialty of 
incense, we find a box of “Pine” incense 
with small holder for 25 cents. “‘Tokyo”’ is 
especially rich and heavy and costs 35 and 75 
cents a box. ‘“Rakkwa,” fragrant with real 
rose leaves, costs 25 cents, and “‘Banji” 50 
cents. [309] 


A CHINESE insect or grasshopper cage is an 
odd little ornament It is a real cage about 
four inches high, oval in shape, with bars of 
bamboo and a little door that opens. When 
dressed up with a bright silk cord, beads and 
tassel, it isa true novelty. The price is $1.50. 
[310] 


N “Little Russia,” a new and unique spe- 

cialty shop where unique things are common- 
place, some unusual Russian handiwork is to 
be found. There are beautiful linen runners 
and pillow tops to match, embroidered in 
Russian fashion at a cost of $25 a set, and the 
bright little Russian lady, who keeps the 
shop, will copy any of the choice runners, 
pillow tops or tea table covers. There are 
also some genuine old pieces of copper which 
will be appreciated by many. Some of them 
have coats of arms. - They range in price from 
$6 to $16. [311] 


N Italian pottery bell has a very sweet tone, 

is pretty on a tea table and costs only $1. 

Candlesticks, of the same attractive stone 
color pottery, about six inches high, with 
decorations in blue, yellow and green, are 
shown in old Greek design. They are rather 
squatty with round saucer base, the handles 
oddly shaped and the cup for the candle 
pinched in at intervals which gives a sort of 
floral effect. The price is 75 cents apiece or 
$1.50 a pair. [312] 
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What can I do 


money—avoid them by rea 


Get the benefit of our 26 years’ 
experience. If youalso wishgen- 
erous samples of Old English Wax and 


with my floors? 
SEND NOW FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


UST what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor 
to finish or an old one to refinish, this book will tell you 
how to make it lastingly beautiful. Experiments waste 

dex these authoritative chapters on 


Finishing new floors 

Finishing old floors 
ardwood floors 

Painted floors 

Kitchen, pantry and bath- 
room floors 

Removing varnish 

Cleaning and polishing 

Care of waxed floors 

Finishing dance floors 

Finishing woodwork 

Stopping cracks 

Polishing automobiles, ete. 





Brightener, the cleaner that polishes, en- a 
close 10c (stamps or coin), Address— ee 
THE A. 8. BOYLE CO., 2002 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








CHOICE ANTIQUES Colored glass Sheraton wing chair, pair of Heppel 

white dining tables, historical china curly maple 
highboy old glass chandelier 35 panels old scenic wall paper, serpentine 
desk, pier mirror Lowestoft tureen with boar’s head handle Sunderland 


pitchers Bennington coffee pot pink luster tea set 


Send for list 


Mrs. Charlotte E. Page, 96 Atwater Ter., Springfield, Mass. 








Big $2.50 Offer—K EIJTH’S 


The magazine for Home 
| builders, the recognized au- 
ia thority on planning. building 

_ aud decorating Artistic 
Homes, 








a Each number contains 7 to 
} me 10 PLANS by leading archi- 
_ tects. Subscription $2.50. 
‘ On all news stands 25c copy. 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 
130 Plans of Bungalows 175 Plans cstg. below $6000. 
104 Plans estg. below $3000 13 = « “over $6000 
125° bad * $4000 100 “ Cement and Brick. 
75 « sd ” $5000 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats, 
KEITH S, 979 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Mi lis, Minn. 











Coats-of-Arms, — Bes Boece 
research. Specially attractive prices. 

ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 
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HESS 


The Recessed Steel HESS, 9 
Medicine Cabinet 





Sana’ LOCKER 
The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 
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Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 


Makers of Furnaces. Free Booklet 






































Is svection of 
beautiful form 
a: from the hand of the sculp- 
tor lends the same artistic 
atmosphere to the sunroom 
that the artist's canvas 
gives to the living room. 
Rookwood designs and makes 


complete sun rooms. 


THE ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY Co. 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 


New York Office 
Architects Bldg. 101 Park Avenue 











go an a Whether you want to erect a cottage, 
house, poultry house or what-not, you'll find 


‘0 you in painted sections well finished and all ready to  Dolt 
her. ie Sacre up any Hodgson house yourself—in a 


EF. woDeson ae Room 204, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
East 39th St., New York City 





HODGSON Portable HOUSES 
with all the troubles, worries and expenses that 
Lo A hand with building. Buy a — Bay 
e, garage, play 
fo youn in the Hodgson catal Og These ind Just th Deete 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 














Your Walls Can Be Made 
as Attractive and Home- 
Like as Your Furnishings 


Now is the time to give forethought to the 
problem of re-covering your walls. If you 
will send for samples of 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


Interwovens 


and then confer with your paper hanger or 
decorator, you will be able to choose a cover- 
ing that will combine be auty with durability. 

Fab-Rik-O-Na Interwovens are woven cloth 
especially prepared for hangingon walls. Color 
and pattern combinations permit of a wide 
range of choice. 

Write for the samples today 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
494 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 












































ROUND glass smelling salts bottles, about 

twoand one-half inches high—just aconven- 
ient size to carry in a shopping bag—with tops 
of French enamel and gold plate, make pretty 
Christmas presents or acceptable bridge 
prizes. They are filled with dry salts to 
match the color of the enamel top and am- 
monia may be added if desired. They come 
with blue, red, green, yellow, lavender or 
turquoise blue tops. The price is $1. | [313] 


NOVEL metal ae aati box is in the 
shape of a three-inch cartridge shell. Press 
the bottom and the matches appear with a 
strip of sandpaper which may be found useful. 
The price is $1. [314] 


ANGING Florentine flower pots are 

artistic and particularly so when used to 
hold ivy or ferns. The pottery is white and 
shaped like a broad cone about twelve inches 
in height, flaring a trifle at the top. One 
style is priced at $10 while another with cor- 
rugated surface costs $12. [315] 


ANY of our subscribers may be interested 

in a remarkable collection of genuine old 
Delft plates, vases and placques for sale ina 
Dutch antique shop. Some date as far back 
as 1745, and many designs are so scarce that 
it is impossible to secure duplicates. This is 
an unusual opportunity for those who ap- 
preciate rare and beautiful china. [316] 


ENWIPERS and covers for hot tea- or 
coffee-pot handles are always useful, but 
some new “Parrots” or “‘Paroquettes,”’ 
displayed in a choice specialty shop in the most 
gorgeous colors imaginable, eclipse any we 
have seen for some time. They are made of 
felt, entirely by hand, and the color combina- 
tions are beautiful. For decorative purposes 
they could be ripped in two, thus making two 
birds to applique on pillows or bags. They 
cost 75 cents apence. [317] 
TTRACTIVE bookmarks are made of 
bright colored silk cord with a Chinese coin 
and head at one end and cost 50 cents. [318] 
F any of our subscribers are interested in 
handsome pewter, we can tell them where 
six eight-inch genuine old pewter plates may 
be purchased for $30. They are all in splendid 
condition and the price is reasonable. _[319] 


ARNING eggs, the convenient kind with 

handles, have at last realized that they 
must be painted to be up-to-date, so now they 
all appear with faces and you sociably see 
an eye or a nose peeking through a hole when 
you are darning. They come in two sizes, 35 
and 60 cents, painted in any color and look 
very amusing lying in a work basket, or 
disappearing inside a sock. [320] 
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THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT 


BOGALVSA 


L, 
8, LONG-LEAF PINE 


EXTRA DENSE 








oR 


(“THERE’S A DIFFERENCE’’) 


THE MORE YOU’LL REALIZE THE VALUE TO 
YOU OF INSISTINGONIT. “BOGALUSA BY NAME.” 
“BOGALUSA"is the name BY WHICH TO BUY the BEST 
LONG-LEAF PINE THAT GROWS. 

Hye ALL STRUCTURAL USES, SPECIFY “BOGALU- 


”—it’s your guarantee. If ‘‘Bogalusa”’ isn’t stamped on 


EVERY PIECE or bundle you ‘refuseit as ‘‘not per order.” 
WRITE US. (Cutting 1,000,000 feet a day still leaves us time to 


take 


an interestin YOU.) Get the Bogalusa Book. (FREE. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., 1609 4th Ave., Bogalusa, 


BOGALWSA 





CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW PLANS 


gE. W. 


ALL-CLIMATE—Comfort, Beauty and Economy 
**REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
50 Plans. $1600 to $6000 — 50c 

‘WEST COAST BUNGALOWS ”’ 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000 —50c 
** LITTLE BUNGALOWS © 
31 Plans $300 to $1700 — 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1.25 for all 3 and get 
Garage plans FREE 


STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 578 Henne Building, LOS ANGELES 





Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
extra charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 
sizes. 
Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
234 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 











“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar biil and you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planued 
practical homes. ranging in price from $3000. 

to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 

I can me you solve your building problems. 


B WATERHOUSE, Architect 


National ‘Sank Bide. Passaic, N. J. 








GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


~ for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes.Vases. Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


» Gatoway TerRAG 1A ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Built ee 
, ck Joint 


Koll’s 
Columns 


Patent 


SERVICEABLE ATTRACTIONS || §**'ce ae 


For Beautifying Home Grounds Garden 
Suitable things required to lend cheer and G Beem 


pleasure to the surroundings of a home. Arbors 

When writing enclose 20c and ask for Pergola Album ‘*M-30"" 

HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 
Elston and Webster Avenue, CHICAGO 

New York Office: 6 East 39th Street, New York City 


HOME - MAKING 


NEW PROFESSION 


—a 100-page os hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
etc. Bulletins: **Free Hand Cooking,’’ 10c.; *‘ Food Values,’’10c. ; *‘ Five- 
Cent Meals,’’10c.; ‘*The Up-to-Date Home, "Household Appliances,’’l5c, 


Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 














and : 
Home tt: Fireplace 
Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
—A mine of information pertainin 
to FIREPLACES and HEART 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 


4605 W. 12th stale CHICAGO 


KEEP YOUR FEET a 


While sa Driving and Sitting Outdoor, by Wearing Leonard's 
Maep Adirondack $3 
Foot Warmers 


Men, women and children enjoy the 
comfort they give. a sheepskin, 
wool-lined, ten inches high. Give size 
and state whether to be worn over 

oes or hose; not used for walking. 
Satisfaction or money back, 
Largest stock Adirondack Out- 
door pomre’, furs, swea' 

wat shoes, 
CATALOG FRE 
C. LEONARD & CO., 
135" Main St., Saranac Lake, hi. 5. 


POMERANIANS and PEKINESE DOGS 
MAKE CHARMING PETS 
Kennels of J. M. Kilgariff, 260 Brookline Street, Cambridge, Mass. 












































F you 

intend 
to build 
and wish 
youruew 
hometo 

e ex- 
pressive 
ofyour 
own indi- 
viduality 
< $ and dif- 
ferent from the common-place, you will be interested in my proposition 
in regardto special sketches and in the two publications described here. 
**Colonial Houses’’ containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and 
estimates, in that _ever-pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, $2. 
“STUCCO HOUSES” containing perspectives and 1-8/" scale floorplans, show- 
ing designs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by express pre- 
paid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements and they 
will "have earnest Plans furnished for the ion of old 
bnildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 
Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 

Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 








LITILE Chinese gods about three inches 

high made of a jade deposit, are scarcely to 
be distinguished from the real jade. They 
come in a deep coral and mixed shades of 
green, grey and tan. They make attractive 
ornaments and look very serious and peaceful 
sitting on a mantel or a table. They cost 
only 75 cents. [321] 


A BRITTANY ware egg cup attached to a 

small saucer would be attractive on the 
breakfast table and one would enjoy eating 
eggs from the shell, especially when using the 
wee salt and pepper shakers, dark for pepper 
and white for salt, that come with it. The 
price is $1.25. [322] 


OME of our industrious readers who are 
fond of crocheting, may enjoy making strips 

of Filet lace for a bedspread out of heavy 
carpet warp which comes in ecru or white on a 
large bobbin at a cost of 40 cents a spool. 
Any design may be used and the strips may be 
any width. Usually three of lace and two of 
linen with lace edge make a handsome spread. 
The heavy thread works up quickly and ef- 
fectively. [323] 
N oblong mirror 6” x 14” mounted ina 
genuine antique hand-carved Florentine 
frame, outside measurements 9” x 24’, would 
be an acquisition to any room. The carving 
is exquisitely done and the gold has that rich 
mellow tone that only an antique possesses. 
The price is $35. [324] 


[Ti is amazing what bapaititia things are made 

out of a twisted cord made of crinkled paper. 
It is an art in itself. The cord comes ready 
made in three different sizes and in different 
colors and from it one can make all kinds of 
baskets, boxes, lamp shades, and standards 
at a small cost. The article is woven on self- 
colored wires bent in any desired shape in all 
sorts of fancy weaves and when given a coat 
of varnish it is hard to distinguish it from 
genuine wicker. Full instructions come with 
materials. [325] 


NUSUALLY pretty candle shades, hand 

painted on parchment paper in any color 
and design, may be ordered at a choice shop 
where they specialize in this work, for $2 
apiece. Of course nothing gives the soft 
beautiful light that real sheepskin does, and 
candle shades with dainty baskets of fruit 
are charming for the dining table. They are 
priced at $5. [326] 


NICKEL protector for a watch crystal 
will be appreciated by many of our soldiers 
and officers, for it is so easy to break a crystal 
on a wrist watch. They are delicately made, 
and so designed that the face of the watch is 
plainly visible. The price is 50 cents. [327] 
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Unusual Homes - 





Guaranteed Costs! 


New plan book ‘“‘Gordon-Van Tine 
Homes’”’ shows inexpensive simplifica- 
tions of best architects’ work. All wholesale 
prices. Ready-cut or not Ready-cut. Local 
references. Material complete—No Extras— 
$300 Up. Save $200 to $500. Book FREE. 
Send for it. NOW! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co, oi exroni 


Satisfaction Guaranteed orMoneyBack  !OWA 
























/ de ™ 
ivan ERA D> Mass 


Underground Garbage Receiver 
Before buying send for our catalog. 
It will pay you. See our list of owners. 
12Years onthe Market. Sold Direct Factory, 


Look for our Trade-Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 















English Casements 


are ideal win- 
dows for mod- 
ern houses 
when Ameri- 
canized by our 
adjusters. 
They operate 
the sash with- 
out disturbing 
screens, storm 
sash or cur- 
tains. 

Our beautifully illustrated booklet tells why 
all the windows in your house should be case- 
ments. [It’s invaluable to home builders. 
So just postalize. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


3 S. Clinton Street Chicago, III. 





The “‘BULL-DOG”’ Adjuster 











OLIVIA LINENS 
DECORATED LINENS. BAGS. 
MODERN SAMPLERS. CRIB 
and BED PUFFS. PATCHWORK 
—CUT and BASTED or FINISHED 
CROSS-STITCH DESIGNS. 


Approval Shipments. Lists Sent. 


OLIVIA 


Suite 5 + 166 Brewster Street - Bridgeport, Conn. 
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NE of the most attractive night lights seen Id e al Gift for xX M A S 
(Chest 305) 


lately is a hand-painted glass candlestick 
and holder with night light and glass shade, Moth- 


























Holiday Linens 






















































































b] ° 
at McCutcheon’s with a match box decorated to correspond. Proof 
Please do your Christmas shopping earlier The set may be ordered in any color and makes Cedar 
than ever this year. It has never before been a useful ornament. The price of the set 1s Chest 
so difficult for merchants generally to main- $3. [328] Petz 
tain full stocks. ‘‘The Linen Store,” how- — Free Trial 
ever, has been fortunate in getting practically For Xmas veth Gnioin Gaeeee 
its full quota of shipments of attractive goods |? is quite the newest thing to make vases rift for a Christmas git, pie grandest 
from abroad, and 18 able to show much that into lamps and the result i 1S charming. Ina Sent - choice of 90 designe and styles of famane Pied. eT] 
is new and fascinating. Free Trial mont Rea Cedar Chests sent anywhere on 15 F 
very exclusive specialty shop, old Italian drug mont pays for asian ial. (We pay the freight. 4 Pted- 
Handkerchiefs Table Linens urns of white majolica ware have been so —— fare. bere fo and sone trom mothe, mice, aaad 
: and damp eeded in every home asts for generatio 
Pee transformed. The urn shape is extremely Sra tang oe id 
: * og w ea e rices — tpa ree 
i eee graceful and the green decorations and yellow ——Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. $4, Statesville, N. C.—— 
] A personal visit to our store will give many BN . ‘indie MSE: 
| helpful suggestions. But if this lions’ heads on each side give just enough color. 
; is impossible, send for our latest Electrified the price is $22. [329] 
. se e 
illustrated booklet. a Stucco Houses Beautified! 
, . ‘ * 99 a i rae Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
r James McCutcheon & Co. N — ase Bheeed 9 rwaes = concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
Fifth Ave., and 34th St., N. Y. a... ai yellow Is cleverly designed anc suita € tor even-colored, soft-ton<d and artistic in appearance. 
ad Se ae a ee the toilet table or for vinegar and oil. There TRU 
are two separate bottles about six inches high RUS-CON Stone-Tex 
Bs ® a prettily shaped, round at the bottom with is a liquid cement oonion. epreiely adapted for brick, 
‘ tapering necks. _They apparently lean toward camer 4 Soll bad tesannenees Phases poop dose net 
INSIDE CONTROL each other, crossing and joining half way down eT ee nee. we cet Cdn 
of OUTSIDE SHUTTERS the neck, so that while they are two distinct Card and information—free. 
eens eee recone tas cach crcenen ce lee bottles with stoppers they stand as one. The The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
ters if you install the convenient and practical price is $2. [3 30] 133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER = Waterproofings — Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
Operated from inside your room : 
| Absolutely does away with the usual annoy- FRENCH enamel push button in some 


ances of the old-fashioned fixtures — used 
by thousands and recommended by archi- 
winless tects generally, 
Easily applied to any kind of old or new 
—— dwelling and so simple in operation that 
a child can open, close, bow and lock the §& 
shutters in a moment. 

Drop us a postal now for full 

information and prices. 


pretty color is charming for use in the **COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 
dining-room. The electric wire is attached eae pcniet comgtans and Riendewstets 
and the button rests on the table, ready for your building proposition. 9212 
) e i nches. 38 complete designs with 
use. It is especially appreciated when the 138 illustrations. 
table is enlarged and it is almost impossible 
to locate the button in the floor. They come 





Colonial, Artistic, Stacco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
all dimensions. Special sketches. 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 





























in lovely shades of light blue, purple, pink or ceaieen costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
yellow and are priced at $8.95 and $13.95 WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 
according to size. I 
For Sale: SOUTHERN ANTIQUES that are 6 631 PLAYS { amateurs; Monologs, Recita- 
——.- distinctive. Heppelwhite bow front SS tions. Drills and Vaudeville Jokes 
sideboard, carved four-posters, dressing, dining and , ‘ and Sketches; Home Amusements; ideas for all kinds 
sewing tables, mirrors, sofa, chairs. OME of our children surely would enjoy a of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
BOX 11 * RUSSELLVILLE - KENTUCKY “Glue Book,”’ as it is called. It isa large DRAMATIC PUB. CO., 542 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











book containing many pictures and a story 
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about each one. A colored background is Brass Andirons No. 408 Fi Pl 
printed and, on a separate page which is per- ire ace 
Béanitaeture K forated to tear out and not injure the book, Fixtures 
i are animals, houses, figures, trees, etc., to be — 
4 E A | i E| R 5 carefully cut out and pasted on the background «as late 
: in positions indicated by a small sketch. a. 1 
Always before the ff There are fifteen different books in the series, Mod” Heiders 
eye, lighting fixtures {ff showing railways, doll houses, farms, etc., | Bods 
are most important : and when all the cut-outs are pasted in place BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS senaren AE ORE en prices 
au in the furnishing of a [ff the book is more interesting, and the children WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 
home. They neednot {ff have been amused for hours. The book costs {t is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
re i F hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
be expensive to carry F only $1. [332] necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 
= a pe 4 ¢ a transaction guaranteed satisfactory 
a an air of distinction 4 aan un, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 
: 331 So.17thSt.,0; b. 
; pr ral ; | SUNDERLAND BROS. CO.,3" Se.17thSt. Omaha, Ne 
: Visit Our Sho : HE newest quill penholder is made of two 
3 ist Our Showrooms If gorgeous peacock feathers well mounted. 
: Convenient location IR The wonderful colors in the feathers give a UNION METAL COLUMNS 
Huntredsefsenpla Sh bright touch to a desk and it would seem as if “The Ones That Last A Lifetime” 
D Write for Booklet “C” ale gael ‘3 cite cinahe t ‘ rn 
v oe Th bie ree Pi — For Porches, Pergolas, Interiors. 
tractive pen. e price is $2. [333] Ask for Booklet No. SS 
— —— THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
a USE COUPON (PAGE 330) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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Talks With Our Readers 


WE believe that we have started something that is going to What we want to say here is this: If you happen to be passing 

afford us a great deal of fun as well as much practical ex- _—_ our way, do stop and have a look at our house. 
perience. Of course, we have known more than one person who A good many of you who read this, doubtless will pass our 
has started to do the same thing that we are doing—and who has _ house almost every day, for it is on one of the main arteries of 
been threatened with nervous prostration before he finished it. travel for automobiles to and from Boston and a double trolley 
But nervous prostration has no place in our schedule. If, after track extends along one side of the unusually wide street. 1662 
all these years of helping other people to build houses, we can’t Commonwealth Avenue is our number and the latchstring will 
build a house for ourselves without adding a superfluous crow’s- always be out. We want you to feel that you are as welcome to 
foot to our physiognomy, we will have to enroll ourselves in the inspect our building operation from start to finish as if it were 
category of those who can give advice—but who can’t take it, your own house,—and, as a reader of THE House BEAUuTIFUL, it 
without pain. is your own house. 

The house we are going to build is the one that was shown on Some of you may be thinking of building this house for your 
the cover of the last September issue: No. 1 of the House Beautiful own home, in which case your interest in our venture will be as 
Homes,—but lest we proceed to tell you things that are told else- keen as our own. We've heard it affirmed that a man who 
where in this number, and become, in consequence, as tiresome (but builds one house, always wants to build a second to correct the 
not as delightful) as the maiden aunt in Jane Austen’s “Emma” mistakes he has made in the first. Well, our house is your first 
who, when she received a letter from her beloved niece, always re- house. All you will have to do to build a perfect home at the 
counted everything init, interrupting herself at intervals toexclaim, first trial is to profit by our mistakes. 

“But you shall presently read it for yourself in the letter,”—we But then, we don’t expect to make any mistakes! We say 
are going to ask you to turn to page 345 where you will find an this blithely for we have only just begun to dig the cellar—and 
account of the inception of the idea and of its growth thus far. you can’t make many mistakes in digging a cellar. 
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The old order changeth—even on Beacon Hill—and the apartment house that shelters a score of families under its 
one roof now rears its high head over the old houses where generations of the same family passed leisurely assured 
lives and played their part in the social history of old Boston. 
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AYTARIMENTS ARD HOW TO LIVE 


in: FREM 


Making the Most of the Excellent Setting usually Provided—Apparent Size of Rooms Dependent upon Propor- 
tionate Furnishings and their Arrangement—Space Saving Devices—Period Furniture and the Blending of Styles 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 








HAVE been an apartment-dweller for 
ten years and some day hope to 
“do” an article enlightening the 
unbelieving. This contemplated 
article will tell how much cooler in 
summer is the well-chosen city 
apartment than the average country- 
house, how much cosier and more 
comfortable in winter than almost 
any house, how much more conven- 
ient, and how much less one is 

troubled by one’s neighbors. Of course the apartment house 
is no place for small children, but when they have arrived at 
years of indiscretion, then—but I must remind myself that | 
am not writing that article now, and | must switch off my en- 
thusiasm to a consideration of the subject more in accordance 
with the needs of THE House BeautTiFUuL and its readers. This 
consideration will be found to be eminently practical. 



































A BEAUTIFUL SHELL 

First, then, the apartment not only may be made the Abode 
Beautiful, but if it is not, it is our own fault. Good architects 
are almost invariably commissioned for the erection of the 
modern apartment-house and the interiors are in excellent taste. 
The arrangement of doors and windows is good, the woodwork 
of simple classical design adapted to almost any style of furnish- 
ing, and the papering usually pleasing and consistent throughout. 
If there are faults in the last respect, the agents will nearly 
always paint and paper for a desirable tenant. 

Even in the more elaborate and expensive houses where a 
greater wealth of detail obtains, the note is usually one of re- 
strained taste rather than redundant ornament. We begin, 
then, with a beautiful shell and, | must repeat, if we do not fill it 
beautifully we have but ourselves to blame. 

An apartment of six to eight rooms in a good location is gener- 
ally regarded as a rather liberal establishment, whereas a house 
of that size is comparatively negligible, and something larger is 
usually deemed necessary. The apartment may for this reason 
be furnished for very much less money than the house, or if the 
same amount is expended, the furnishings may be much better 
done. The largest apartments, which are equivalent to a house 
in the number and size of rooms, require little more special con- 
sideration than the house, so in this article it will be more help- 
ful to confine ourselves to the apartment of moderate size. 


THE REALIZING OF OPPORTUNITIES 
In any art, a frank recognition of the material with which we 
have to deal is necessary to success. 
An apartment is a compact assemblage of rooms which, per- 
haps unfortunately, are apt to be rather small: this compactness 


and the fact that, except in duplex apartments, the rooms are all 
on the one floor, gives a greater publicity to the move private 
rooms than exists in a house. This comparative publicity, so 
far from being an objection, is good for the soul’s health of any 
occupant, for human nature is such that this condition makes 
for greater attention to beauty and compels thai good old “ tidi- 
ness’ our ancestors never forgot. 

In the apartment there are no attics, no closets under stair- 
cases, no odd corners into which to “stuff away” rubbish, and, 
too frequently, the closets are not remarkable either for capacity 
or number. On the other hand, there are, in the basements of 
all modern houses, locked storage-cages for each tenant, in which 
may neatly be kept furnishings, trunks, etc., not in immediate 
use. 

Apartment life, therefore, makes for concentration, an ab- 
sence of crowding, litter and fussiness, a consequent freedom 
from care, and a general simplicity and happiness of life. 

The reader may wonder at my beginning at what might ap- 
pear the end of the subject, but this end is so fundamental that 
if it be not kept in mind from the moment one considers apart- 
ment life at all, he will lose much of the advantage it has to offer. 

In moving into apartments one of the essentials, therefore, is 
to get rid of the things one “may need some day’’—but never 
does ;and the list should include useless furniture and furnishings, 
worn clothing, hats and shoes, accumulations of papers and even 
letters (which were better perhaps, in any event, destroyed) 
and “gimcracks” generally. The ridding oneself of such hoard- 
ings will be found its own exceeding great reward, and having 
once experienced it, one is not likely to suffer such an accumu- 
lation again. 

This does not, of course, mean that we should dispose of 
heirlooms of various sorts; such things can either be advanta- 
geously used or carefully stored in the above mentioned “cage.”’ 

It should also be remembered that the weeding out of unde- 
sirable and unnecessary objects will enhance the general average 
of our possessions; in many a house, the quality of most of its fur- 
nishings is obscured by the few, but strongly felt, shabby or unde- 
sirable pieces, and when these are eliminated and the remainder 
placed in a new and attractive setting, the result is often a sur- 
prising improvement. 

AN IMAGINARY PROBLEM 


Hospitable people who are considering apartment life or who 
have just embarked upon it, are sometimes disturbed because of 
its limited facilities for entertaining. But “why worry!’ Apart- 
ment dwellers are not expected to entertain promiscuously, and a 
moment’s thought will show this to be a not unmixed depriva- 
tion. Our personal friends we are always most glad to accom- 
modate, and they may, with a little foresight, easily be provided 
for; why should we take mere acquaintances into our homes? 
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A New York apartment that is an example of beautiful 
simplicity. In the dining-room, the table was especially con- 
structed in Italian style; it is of birch, natural color, and waxed; 
chairs, light blue-green; walls, plain fawn Birge paper; wood- 
work white, floors black; lower edge of baseboard, vermilion. 
The Chinese fretwork panels in the doors were inserted by the 
occupant, who made the base on which rests the Korean chest. 
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A guest’s bedroom can frequently be set aside, or, if not, may 
be provided, upon occasion, in several ways. Members of a 
family who usually have each their own rooms may for a short 
period “double up,’’ or one of them may temporarily use a couch 
or day-bed in a living- or sitting-room or den. Such a couch 
should always be provided for emergency use. In some cities— 
as in Philadelphia, with its negro servants—maids habitually 
go home at night, so that there is no occasion for ever giving 
them the use of the maid’s room provided. In the writer’s 
own apartment, this is a very attractive little room with station- 
ary washstand, and could easily be set aside for a guest or used 
by one of the family. Ours is a combined work- and store-room. 

Men, at least, will scarcely shed a tear if limited quarters 
naturally prevent the giving of large social functions; which, for 
those who can afford them at all, are better given in the rooms 
especially provided in first class hotels. The more modest 
entertainer may substitute several small affairs spread over the 
season for the one or two larger ones she would give in a house, 
and both guests and hostess are likely to find these much more 
charming than the usual “crush.” 

Those of hospitable and willing spirit, who nevertheless, be- 
cause of cares or ill health, find social life imposes a heavy burden, 
may, therefore, welcome the apartment as a partial relief from 
too great strain. 

DEVICES AND PLANS 


Before considering style of furnishing, it may be well to 
take into account certain facilities one may have but know 
not of. 

Even with concentration, it seems as if the possessions incident 
to our modern life require an immense deal of room! In our 
changeable climate and for various uses, clothing, hats and shoes 
alone take up much space, not to mention linen, bedding, house- 
hold articles of many kinds, and various objects connected with 
the amusements, hobbies, etc., in which we may indulge. Set 
aside a storeroom, then, if youcan. In any case, it is advisable, 
in selecting furniture, to provide as many highboys, wardrobes, 











A man’s room of much repose and charm, in which the furniture is of the simpler and varying styles. 
Note the excellent use of Chinese mantel ornaments, bird-cage and table-jars,vivid in color. 
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Furniture decorated by Messrs. McClure and Eberlein. 


Painted furniture, when of such excellent character as this, is admirable for 
apartment uses. This is blue, with decorations in black; the rug is gray and 
black; hangings, putty color with black and orange figures. 


secretaries and bookcases as may con- 
veniently be accommodated. But have 
all my readers thought of putting 
valances upon the _ bedsteads and 
utilizing the excellent storage. space 
inside them? How convenient for 
boxes containing hats, clothing, etc., etc., 
which you wish at hand! And the box- 
couch—cover it with velour or tapestry 
and make it as handsome as you please, 
but do not forget that it is still a box. 
If you have a long hall, what a good- 
looking thing is a long, low bookcase, or 
two or three of them. A _ bookcase is 
naturally a case for books, but an extra 
one, if glazed and curtained, may hide 
a multitude of sins—one of ours is a 
linen-closet—and unsurpassed. 

The closets should of course be fitted 
in modern manner and kept immaculate. 
Under the top shelf should run a metal 
rod with clothes hangers. On the floor, 
a double-decked box (make it of a low 
wooden box by putting in a shelf if you 
please), will hold eight or ten pairs of 
shoes, all in two rows, with another row 
along the top if needed. In a man’s 
room, on the back of the closet door, may 
hang a necktie holder accommodating 
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fifty scarfs, and below that, a neat bag for holding soiled collars 
and shirts till the laundry is wrapped. 

All of these devices relieve congestion and aid in keeping our 
rooms free from those greatest enemies of the simple, happy life 
—confusion, worry and distraction. 


CONSERVING SPACE 


All sizes are relative. A large room will retain its spacious- 
ness if properly furnished, but not if choked with masses of 
unwieldy furniture; likewise, a small room may take on a sur- 
orising aspect of repose and space, if the objects within it are 
kept to a proportionate 
size and number. 

If the furniture which 
we possess and which we 
must use is large, ‘then, 
naturally, we must use 
as few pieces in each 
room as it is possible to 
do with. 

Before moving into an 
apartment, or, for that 
matter, a house, an ex- 
ceedingly good plan is 
to measure the various 
rooms with their door 
and window spaces and 
then draw a sketch plan 
to scale (one-half or one 
inch to the foot). Pieces 
of paper representing the 
floor-space of the various 
larger pieces of furniture, 
also to scale, may be cut 
and these papers shifted 
about till the best 
arrangement is secured. 
One may then, with a 
free mind, direct the 








A bedroom in Philadelphia in which there is much more space than the photograph indicates. 
Try valances on your bedsteads and utilize the storage space within. 
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movers where to place each piece when it is brought in, and there 
is no experimental shifting of heavy furniture with consequent 
damage to it, the floors and our dispositions. 

If we are newly furnishing, such a scale-plan will be of the 
greatest aid and will prevent such mistakes as the purchase of a 
bed or a bookcase perhaps two inches larger than the space in 
which it has to go. 

There are two other advantages in planning the position of 
furniture in advance. One of these is that when we have done 
this, we shall naturally know just what is left over and may be 
disposed of, or of what we are short and shall need to supply. 
The other advantage 
would perhaps be less 
readily thought of—fur- 
nishings may often be 
transferred with great 
improvement in result. 
We are all creatures of 
habit and association, 
and though a deal of 
worry is usually saved 
thereby, once in a blue 
moon an uprooting and 
reconsideration is good 
for us. Certain rugs, or 
hangings, or pictures, or 
pieces of furniture were 
bought for a_ certain 
room and have become 
associated in our minds 
with the other furnish- 
ings of that room. When 
we are planning a change 
of residence, we are 
therefore unconsciously 
planning to transfer it en 
bloc. But why? Often- 
times a reassembling 
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Sketch plan of the reception room here illus- - 
trated in which both room and furniture are 
drawn to scale. By the use of such a plan, made 
in advance of occupancy, a considerable amount 
of furniture was tucked away in this small room 
and no shifting of pieces was necessary. This 
room shows a good use of period furniture of 
varying but closely related styles. 
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improvement, and when it is suggested, we wonder why we 
did not think of it before! 

Even those who are already in occupancy of either house or 
apartment, would do well to give this a thought, as homes may 
often be freshened in appearance by new combinations, as well as 
improved in comfort. 


THE SUCCESSFUL HomE DokEs Not MERELY “HAPPEN” 


If this is true of the house, far more is it the case with the 
apartment, which is the concentration, the epitome, the quin- 
tessence, of the house—use what term you will. Here must the 
greatest discretion be employed. The apartment should be 
coherent but not monotonous*; it should be consistent with what 
we are, what we have, our manner of life, and the friends we 
possess. It should embrace what | might call our spiritual as well 
as our material needs. But, 
after all, it is a subject which 
is not abstruse, but one upon 
which we should use simply an 
enlightened common-sense. 

Let us take examples. Do 
we lead what the public press 
might term the “gilded life’? 
Are we always at the opera, 
theatre, dining out—merely 
flitting in and out of our 
“homes’’? Then our acquaint- 
ances also flit in and out; gay, 
chatty, irresponsible, and easily 
bored. By all means, then, 
deliver the apartment into the 
hands of a fashionable deco- 








it in one of the gay, irrespon- 
sible French periods, and “do 
it up brown.” 

If we are quieter people, cul- 
tured, fond of beauty, fond also 
of the amenities of life, the 
intercourse of congenial minds, 
then, too, we shall wish a home 
which reflects our needs— 
beautiful, inviting, and serene. 

Or, are we what we ‘term 
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period furniture is not used, good simple modern pieces, 
with some of wicker, will admirably answer, and some very 
charming apartments are furnished in this non-committal way. 


THE Home INVITING 


It is perhaps even more by the disposal of our possessions than 
by the possessions themselves, that we are known. 

The series of articles on “The Balance and Arrangement of 
Furniture’ in this magazine from April to June may be found of 
aid, and the writer might here add a few words. 

Whatever else the apartment may be, it should be inviting 
and should minister to comfort, both mental and physical. It 
should be reposeful, and therefore the background (walls and 
ceilings) should be kept quiet, unobtrusive, and in a general way 
consistent throughout. If the apartment is sparsely or stiffly 
furnished, or if crowded or 
chaotic, it will be neither invit- 
ing nor comfortable. If objects 
or patterns are too large, the 
sense of repose and of propor- 
tion will be lost. 

The advertising-writer en- 
deavors psychologically to 
appeal to the states of mind 
of his readers; the home-maker 
should likewise appeal to his 
own temperament and that of 
his friends. Is a reception- or 
a living-room in question? 
Then let there be centers of 
interest which, from the very 
entrance, will invariably 
attract. A table with its 
shaded lamp, a few books and 
a tistic magazines, hospitable 
cigarettes if the ladies permit, 
the handy chair or two into 
which to drop; the inviting 
fireside (if we be so fortunate 
as to possess one in an apart- 
ment), the deep, comfortable 
couch with entrancing pillows 
and the adjacent seating stool 
or chairs, ready for a chat; 








simple, solid people, who enjoy Restful, and indicative of the simple, happy life. The corner cupboard isof | the piano, open, with good 


our comforts but “do not care 
for frills’? 

Whichever class, or whatever blending we represent, has its 
counterpart in furniture and furnishings, and this counterpart 
we should realize in our homes. The second class has the largest 
life and the largest choice—indeed, a world from which to choose. 
I fancy most of my readers will lie within it. 

As that circle, then, swings so wide, let us narrow it. Do we 
care for elegance, and is it within our means? Then we may 
consider panelling (even if we must put it in ourselves), and the 
lighter and more elegant styles of furniture—Sheraton—Adam— 
Hepplewhite—Louis Seize—Italian Eighteenth Century—and 
include satinwood, painted and lacquered pieces, with silks, 
tapestries, velours and brocades. 

If our tastes are simple, we may choose the less elaborate 
furniture of these styles, or of William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
and American Empire, with the simple forms of painted furni- 
ture; or we may mingle the two lines, using them in different 
rooms. Chippendale was so various that his more elaborate 
or simple styles may be selected, according to our needs. If 


_ *The whole subject of the use of color in interior deoration will be treated 
in the Christmas number of this magazine. 


English Coach yellow with black decorations. 


music on its rest and a light 
by which one can really see; 
flowers—“ Shall I go on or have | said enough?” 

The bedroom is for retirement and for rest—let it be serene. 
Keep other occupations out if you can. But even here a few 
favorite books are not amiss. 

The work-room—be our occupation what it may—sewing, writ- 
ing, painting, making things—have it convenient and adjusted to 
our needs. Let us be able to find things when we want them, 
drop our work and pick it up again without distraction or delay. 

Notwithstanding all this insistence upon the appropriate, | 
would deprecate the expression of the idea without further expla- 
nation which is so common—the need of expressing one’s own 
personality in one’s surroundings. The counsel when so baldly 
stated is apt to lead to self-consciousness, artificiality and a false 
striving to be different, resulting merely in freakishness of effect. 
If, with sincerity, we endeavor simply to make our surroundings 
as beautiful as in us lies, as homelike, as consistent with our needs 
and our social standing, we shall in the end find that we have 
expressed ourselves—as we are, and not according to some vain 
imagining of what our personality consists. 

(Continued on page 375) 





THE VERY SMALL @GACK TARO 
By BERTHA A. CLARK 











\VHENEVER I see 

an article in a 
magazine concerning 
the planting of the 
small city yard, | turn 
to it for inspiration, 
only to be confronted 
by the varying stand- 
ards as to what con- 
stitutes a small back 
vard. “If you have 
only thirty feet by 
sixty,” or “sixty by 
one hundred and 
twenty,” say these 
delightful advisers, 
“there is no reason 
why you should not 
have this, that, or the 
other.” 

| should think so, 
indeed! Thirty feet by 
sixty! A park! Sixty 
by one hundred and 
twenty! A kingdom! 

Heartily do I agree with the experts that, with that amount of 
space, you can have an attractive garden and | may add, that if 
you haven’t one, it is because you don’t want one. 

The small back yard which | know best is fifteen feet deep and 
thirty-four feet wide, shut in on all sides. And yet flowers do 
grow there. A trellis is covered with honeysuckle. Crocuses 
and tulips, lilies and chrysanthemums, in turn, make glad the 
eyes. If I had acres of scillas, they 
would be no bluer than the patch | now 
adore, nor could a dozen forsythia 
bushes make a finer contrast with the 
scillas’ blue than does the one small 
specimen which is mine. The day |! 
came home from my wedding trip many 
vears ago, I said, as | looked at my 
property, “I would like to grow some 
flowers in my yard.” To which the 
Head of the House replied, “It is not 
worth while to try. Nothing would 
srow in that yard.” 

And to tell the truth, my yard is so 
poorly situated, that even now when | 
admire its borders, | wonder how it 
happens that such adorable things are 
growing there. Paved with brick, shut 
in by a board fence, shaded on all sides 
by houses, how can anything grow in 
that back yard! | dwell on its defects, to 
encourage those who are as badly off 
as | am and to stimulate the more 
favored landowners. 

It is quite true that, with a small en- 
closed space, your choice is limited. 





Mrs. George Dallas Dixon’s yard is a symphony in purple and gold in iris time. 


regret the years in 
which | looked into 
that bare drab enclos- 
ure, wishing that it 
were at least draped 
with vines, while there 
was no reason but my 
own lack of enterprise 
that it was not so 
adorned. 

Nothing grow there! 
Something will grow 
anywhere that is open 
to the sky! 

Back of my prop- 
erty runs a wretched 
little alley-way that is 
only three feet wide, 
neglected by all, even 
by the street-sweepers. 
When | come back to 
Philadelphia at theend 
of the summer, | always 
go promptly to inspect 
the sad spot to make 
sure that it has not been swept, before calling up the Highway 
Department to lodge my complaint. There, one day in late 
September, in flower, | found a white snakeroot growing, 
pathetically brave and lovely. After that, no one need say, 
“Nothing will grow in my back yard.” 

If one has a very limited space and expense heed not be con- 
sidered, the quickest and also the best way of obtaining good 
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And if your yard, like mine, has a 
northern exposure, the line will be 
drawn yet closer. Yet bitterly do | 


Mrs. Fritz is the happy owner of one of the most beautiful of the smal! gardens in Philadelphia. 
only 38’ by 34’, but it counts its blossoms by the thousand. 
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results, is to send for a landscape gardener, and let him, or better 
still, her, devise and carry out an artistic plan for you. If you 
get the right person, you will very soon have something good to 
look at and the plants selected will be the ones most likely to 
flourish in your enclos- 
ure. But, if you cannot panama 
afford to do this, you 
have more work and, in 
my opinion, a great deal 
more fun ahead of you. 
Suppose you have an 
enclosure that you have 
decided to transform 
into a flower garden. 
Begin by thoroughly 
enjoying yourself. Sit 
down and gaze at your 
property and think of 
what you most wish to 
grow there and how 
you would like it laid 
out. At this stage, 
don’t limit yourself. 
Don’t consider what 
will grow or what any- 
thing will cost. Just 
float along on the rosy 
cloud of imagination 
and see where it will 
carry you. Visions cost 
nothing, yet “without 
them, the people per- 
ish,” and you may, by 
their aid, evoke a most 
artistic plan for your 
back yard, free of cost. 
When dreaming be- 
comes wearisome, get 
to work. Make out a 
rough draft of what 
you really can do, then 
take a seedsman’s cata- 
logue (“that mislead- 
ing piece of fiction,” 
as one experienced 
gardener calls it) and 
go through it from 
cover: to cover. You 
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grow plants in hard dirt that has been trodden under foot 
for years and never been enriched than you can on concrete. 
Also—what man has done, man can undo. 
he most satisfactory method is to send fora good nurseryman, 
show him first what 
+ you want done and let 
him give you an esti- 
mate, which will in- 
clude cutting the con- 
crete, or taking up the 
bricks, filling the space 
selected with good soil 
and setting out any 
trees, shrubs, or vines 
you want planted. 
This done, you really do 
begin on a reliable basis 
witha reascnable chance 
of raising some flowers. 
My experience of 
nurserymen has been 
very satisfactory in 
many respects. I have 
found them honest and 
obliging, reliable and 
glad to be of use. So 
| always ask their ad- 
vice. But I rarely take 
it. They seem to me 
to have thoroughly di- 
gested the first primer 
in garden work, and 
“that is all the fur they 
go.” Each of them has 
about a half dozen va- 
rieties of plants that he 
warmly recommends, 
mostly commonplace, 
and if you happen not 
to care about any of 
them, he intimates that, 
in that case, you will 
have to go without 
flowers altogether. He 
has no imagination, no 
originality. Some- 
times one fears he has 
no soul. Therefore, do 











will have now an orgy It is difficult to believe that this beautiful place is in the very heart of Phildelphia, hemmed in on 
all sides by tall buildings. 


of an entirely different 
description, and | know 
of none more enjoyable, the more so that one has a most business- 
like feeling, sitting there with pencil and paper, making out a list. 

It is just as well to set down prices, but it is not worth while 
to add up the footing just yet, for the next step is to consult a 
good book on gardening in order to find out which of your selec- 
tions are absolutely impracticable, given your conditions. Also, 
you will naturally eliminate the flowers which bloom in the 
months in which you expect to be away from home. 

I have only given advice, so far, that most of us will enjoy 
following. The next piece is, I find, invariably unacceptable. 
It is this: to have good results, in fact any results, you must have 
your border properly prepared. Sorry, but you really must; 
that is, if you want anything to grow. 

| often hear it said, “1 cannot possibly grow anything 
in my yard because it is paved with brick, or concrete.” 
Quite true, but it is equally true that you can no more 





not take too much to 
heart his dictum as to 
what you cannot do. 

In a small space, a careful choice has to be exercised. And 
where there is a tree, there are fewer flowers. 

As a matter of preference, it seems to me that nothing can 
equal the sense of relief one gains from looking into the green 
branches of a tree on a warm day or of having your fences hidden 
under a wealth of vines. And that can be accomplished, even 
with a northern exposure. Some bushes and some hardy per- 
ennials will flourish and, sooner or later, one can discover which 
flowers will grow near a tree. Everybody makes mistakes at 
first, but it is through our failures we learn, with a great deal 
of pleasure thrown in. And | may safely affirm that no one can 
be better qualified to speak of failures than the writer. 

Somewhere in France, | remember a long narrow alley where 
the high walls were hidden under a wealth of vines. At the far 
end, tall pointed evergreens were massed, hiding the corners but 
parted wide enough in the middle to show a dripping fountain. 




















Coming in from the glaring street, the effect 
was exquisite. 

Of France, too, is another cherished mem- 
ory. When I was a child, my sisters and | 
were taken one day by our mother to a dingy 
pension in Paris to make a call. We were 
shown into a dreary salon at the back of the 
house which looked into a garden and, with 
one voice, we besought our mother to let us 
go into the garden while she paid her visit, 
and she gave us leave with the unflattering 
willingness commonly shown by elders on 
such occasions. | have no idea of the dimen- 
sions of that garden, but | feel sure its pro- 
portions were perfect. It was shabby and 
neglected, but it had been laid out by a 
master hand, and its grace survived its low 
estate. It consisted only of a broad gravel 
walk, with a strip of turf and a border backed 
by bushes on either side, but it suggested a 
Watteau picture, and gave a sense of repose 
and dignity. At the end of the walk, there 
was a thick shrubbery with a background of 
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The shut-in yard of the College Club is a vine-draped living-room in summer. 
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trees, and a tiny, winding path tempted one to explore the 
forest beyond. We soon discovered there was only a clump 
of bushes concealing the gardener’s barrow, and the trees were 
on the other side of the wall. Nevertheless, the illusion was 
perfect, and to this day, | recall with pleasure the quiet 
beauty of the spot. 

Both of these examples were unquestionably the result 
of artistic skill and knowledge, which is not open to all of us. 
But even the most commonplace square or oblong enclosure 
may be redeemed from ugliness by a border on as many sides 
as circumstances will permit, and that made, the owner has 
only to discover which of her favorites will grow there. 

Even with a northern exposure, honeysuckle will flourish, 
and so will forsythia, while spring bulbs will bloom as happily 
there as anywhere else. True, they arrive late, but what 
does that signify when the happy days come at last, and 
your border is gorgeous with daffodils and tulips; when, 
instead of a dingy enclosure to sigh over, you possess a wealth 
of color and sweetness? 

If | were to give awards for the planting of city yards, | 
would certainly consider two points: how much pleasure the 





Mrs. Donaldson’s garden has a restful beauty not often found in city yards. 


garden gives to the owner, and how much to other people. 
Where the yard is dominated by the kitchen windows and the 
ashman has right of way, it is bound to lose both in beauty 
and privacy. Yet I know of no better reason for its cultiva- 
tion than that it should bring happiness into the lives of 
those who spend most of the day-light hours looking into its 
four walls and who, with its owner, have a snowdrop fete, 
a daffodil fete, and a hyacinth fete, as each successive tiny 
patch reveals its blossoms. 

It isn’t always convenient to have the small boy next door 
sit on the fence to watch you at work, nor palatable to listen 
to his comments on your want of skill and consequent lack 
of success. Yet, when my small neighbor proceeded to take 
up a row of bricks on his side of the fence in order to plant 
grass seed, | felt he had complimented me in deeds if not in 
words, and after | had presented him with a vine for his 
blank wall, he discovered that gardening was not quite as 
simple as it looked, and thereafter we sympathized and 
condoled, untroubled by personalities. 

(Continued on page 376) 





















WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 


Epitors’ Note.—I/n the September number of THe House BEAUTIFUL, we showed pictures of one of the houses that we have 


had especially designed for the magazine, Number One of The House Beautiful Homes. 


Working drawings and specifications 


of this house may be purchased from us, and now, any one who thinks that he or she would Itke to build this house, may have the 
unusual and satisfying experience of being able to see just how their future home is going to look from the moment when the first 


spadeful of dirt is taken out for the cellar until it stands—lighted, heated, plumbed and furnished—ready to live in. 


For, in a suburb of 


Boston, The House Beautiful is building this house, and you are as welcome to inspect it at all its various stages as if it were your own. 
We should like to make this our slogan: We never sell you plans of a house that we haven't built ourselves. 


HOW 


“[T’S a pretty house, isn’t it?” said somebody in the office to 
somebody else. We all gathered around to look at the draw- 
ings of the new house. The sketch was propped up against 
the wall. There were a goodly number of us, all confessing 
to a keen artistic taste, even though some of us are too 
modest to tell about it out loud. We waited for the 
chief to speak. He is never in any hurry to express his 
opinion, being deliberate, hence what he says is listened to. 
“Yes,” he finally 
said, carefully scrutiniz- 
ing the sketch through 
partly closed eyes. 
“That’s a mighty at- 
tractive house.” 

The editor was next 
appealed to for her 
opinion. We could all 
see that the editorial 
eye was alight with 
pleasure, so we were 
not surprised at her 
reply. 

“Dandy,” she re- 
plied, not deigning to 
look at any of us but 
keeping her gaze on 
the drawing. “It ap- 
peals to me.” 

Just then the young 
man who fritters away 
his time taking what 
he calls photographs, 
strolled in. He has 
told us gravely several 
times that he is an 
artist, so we have come to the point where we partly agree 
with him. He was asked his opinion. 

“Fine. The massing is especially,—” 

He was due for a discourse on art that would end—Heaven 
only knew when, but an interruption came. 

“Why not build it?” cried Miss Readers’ Service. 

She stopped there. Probably she was sostartled at what she had 
said that no more words could follow. If a bomb had been thrown 
in through the window, no one could have been more startled. 

The chief saw trouble ahead and hastened to put on the brake. 
He smiled on us, somehow making us feel we had asked for the 
moon and that while he would dearly love to present us with 
it—with a few stars thrown in—still we must see our request 
was childlike and wild. Of course |he didn’t say this, but he 
knows how to make you feel unspoken words. Executive tele- 
pathy we call it. He took a look at the eager faces around 
him and must have trembled at the avalanche he saw coming. 

“Yes,” added another mischief maker. ‘Why not?” 

The chief looked thoughtfully out through the window at the 
recruiting station on what was once peaceful Boston Common. 





The plot of land on which our house is to rise in all its glory. 
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IT HAPPENED 


He must have thought that there were worse things than war 
just then. He waited in silence some time, thinking we would 
probably become ashamed of ourselves and go out and leave 
him alone. He reckoned in vain. 

“Yes, indeed. It could be done,” firmly announced the lady 
who had thrown the bomb in the first place. “And I’d just 
love to do it.” 

Then the chief made one of his strategic moves, which he 
must have learned 
reading about the war. 

“Would you like to 
do it?” he asked 
quickly, looking Miss 
Readers’ Service right 
in the eyes. If he ex- 
pected her to quail he 
was mistaken, for she 
stuck like a good 
fellow. 

“T should. Just give 
me the chance. Ill go 
right ahead and put 
that house up. We'll 
show our friends that 
we can build a house as 
well as write about one.” 

“Yes, the proof of the 
pudding isin the eating,” 
remarked the young 
man who photographs. 

The chief glared at 
him but it missed the 
mark, as the artist was 
gazing rapturously, with 
his head cocked on one 
side, at the drawing. The chief is a good sport and knows when 
he is beaten. He threw up his hands. His children were too 
many for him and he capitulated unconditionally. It’s a wise 
man who realizes he can’t fight against overwhelming odds. 

“Very well,” he announced, like a stricken man. “Go ahead. 
I’ll leave it all to you. I’m too busy to bother with your experi- 
ment, but if you must do it, I’ll back you to the limit.” 

“Then we can do it?” we exclaimed. 

The chief grinned his answer and his pesterers filed out, leav- 
ing him to his misery. 

You’ve seen the house we’re going to build. It is the one 
pictured on the cover of the September number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL. Perhaps you admired it, as we did. Maybe 
some of you expressed the thought that you would like to see it. 
in the flesh so to speak. Well, it-is going to materialize. And 
furthermore, we shall not content ourselves with merely building 
a building; it will be furnished. In fact when we stop there 
will be nothing left to do except order the coal, put a card in 
the window for the ice man and telephone a H. C. of L. shop. 

(Continued on page 378) 

















Never was a workshop or a studio more truly an integral part of a house than is this large square room with its brown 
rafters at the top of a little red-brick house in ‘‘little, Old New York.” 


A HOME AND A STUDIO 


Where Edith Baretto 


Parsons models the Adorable 


Babies that Win the Hearts of All who see them 


© have a home and a family and the 

work she likes best to do—and that 
work not necessarily housework—that is 
the ideal of many a woman. But few 
have been able to achieve it so success- 
fully as has she whom most of us know as 
the maker of “ The Turtle Baby” or “ The 
Duck Baby” or the “Baby with the 
Frogs.” On the top floor of one of those 
little red-brick houses about which still 
cling memories of old New York, is the 
skylit studio of Edith Baretto Parsons. 
Never was a workshop or a studio more 
truly an integral part of a home than is 
this large, square room with its brown 
rafters. The dining-room opens out of it; 
the kitchen, of course, opens out of the 
dining-room, and so is it intimately 
connected with the very heart of the 
family life. 

Every morning finds Mrs. Parsons at 
work in the studio. About her are the 
figures she has modelled. There is 
“First Breath of Spring’—a straight, 


By CLARA SAVAGE 


little, slim, little figure of a girl standing on 
tiptoe, listening to catch the first faint 
rustle or the first clear bird-note. There 
is the “Turtle Baby” who was the pet of 
the whole Panama Exposition, but who 
wasn’t a bit spoiled by popularity. A 
turtle in either hand, head thrown back, 
he is laughing with all the joyousness of a 
gurgling, fat, little child, and the laughter 
runs from his head to the tip of his toes 
so that one big toe fairly curls upward in 
a perfect ecstasy of chuckling. Mrs. 
Parsons’s latest‘ work—the figure of an 
angel with peaceful wings, a face that 
mirrors joy, one hand uplifted—occupies 
the central place in the studio. 

In a brown corduroy dress which blends 
with the brown walls of her work-room, 
Mrs. Parsons models with sensitive, 
quick-moving fingers. And if the cook 
pops her head outside the kitchen door 
to ask whether it shall be lamb or beef for 
luncheon, the question does not seem to 
interfere at all with the inspiration that 
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creates angels. Which only goes to show 
that the modern woman has room enough 
in her imagination for things both spiritual 
and decidedly temporal. 

Sometimes there comes running into the 
studio, a small girl and with her a very 
large rag doll. This is small Edith 
Parsons. And her laughing little face 
tells the secret of where her mother found 
the spirit of sheer childish glee which is 
expressed in much of her work. For this 
little daughter, there is no such thing as 
being not allowed in Mother’s studio. It 
is a pleasant place for a child to play, if 
she is a little still and careful not to bump 
into the Angel or the Frog Baby. And 
anyway, the studio people are her friends 
—angels and babies and all, especially 
the roguish little hoyden, the spirit of a 
fountain, who flings out her arms to catch 
the glistening spray. So is “Youth,” 
the lovely figure of a young girl. 

Some of the figures are for fountains, 
some for shady garden nooks, some for 
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indoors. But all of them have the sug- 
gestion of something very fresh and joy- 
ous about them and almost all of them an 
animal friend for company. There is the 
girl who leans back, her arms wide, and 
laughs down at the bushy-tailed squirrel 
who has perched upon her ankle. Laugh- 
ter, and the joy of out-of-doors, youth, 
and the happiness of just being alive—. 
these find expression beneath the fingers 
of the sculptor. 

You would not guess, as you enter the 
dining-room, that this is the house of a 
sculptor-lady. But the first hint would 
come from the centerpiece on the table. 
Here two merry little fauns are ringing- 
‘round-a-rosey, clasping hands behind 
their backs, and forming a bowl to hold 
pussy-willows in spring, autumn leaves in 
the fall, holly-berries for Christmas, and 
all the lovely flowers that summer brings. 
The room itself is simply furnished with 
a few fine pieces of mahogany; a silver 
service on the low buffet catches the light, 
and on the wall above, an old-fashioned 
banjo-clock ticks off the hours. On 
winter nights a fire in the fireplace is many 
times reflected in silver and glassware. 
When one is seated at the table, one may 
look through the wide doorway into the 
room where stands the figure of an angel, 
of children, and of woodsy creatures, and 
then it is that one realizes that the lady 
of the house is one of the best-known 
women sculptors in the country. 

Do you remember how very narrow and 
winding are the stairs in old-fashioned 
New York houses? If you do not, you 
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will be a little breathless and 
surprised as you climb the 
two flights that lead to Mrs. 
Parsons’s studio. And per- 
haps you will stop to rest on 
the second landing. Here, 
on a stand, are books sup- 
ported by two guardians 
which are the work of Mrs. 
Parsons’s fingers. Long- 
eared, yapping-mouthed 
puppy-dogs they are, who dis- 
charge their duty of support- 
ing the books with an expres- 
sion which shows they feel 
the importance of being 
earnest, even though it is 
very hard for romping, wag- 
gish puppy-dogs. Here, too, 
is a figure Mrs. Parsons has 
called “Ecstasy’’—a_ slight 
little thing holding in both 
arms extended, a curling 
baby figure. She is a young 
wood mother, hardly more 
than a girl, but knowing 
ecstasy of life and love and 
motherhood. 

The sitting-room on the 
floor beneath the studio is 
altogether in keeping with 
the atmosphere of old New York which 
clings about the red-brick walls of the 
house, the iron balustrade, and time- 
worn door of its entrance. The rush 
and roar of the city are very far away, 
once one is within this square, old- 
fashioned sitting-room. A long mahog- 








The dining-room is simply furnished with a few fine pieces of mahogany. On the table is a flower-holder 
designed by Mrs. Parsons—two merry little fauns playing ring-’round-a-rosey. 








Mrs. Parsons’s doorway is one of the oldest in New York— 
weather-beaten, black, its panels scarred by time, its stone steps 
hollowed with the passing of many feet. 


any sofa covered with horsehair stands 
between the two windows and, above 
it, hang pictures, a silhouette, and a 
sampler quaintly fashioned in silks 
that are now faded. On the mantel 
above the deep fireplace is a balanced 
arrangement of two vases and an old- 
time clock. In front of the fireplace 
stands a fire-screen worked in the bright 
colored worsteds which were the delight 
of a generation ago, and beside it a 
bed-warmer—one of those long-handled, 
brass pans which our grandmothers used 
to fill with hot coals and slip in between 
the sheets (and goodness knows they 
were needed!) before one went to bed on 
winter nights. 

The table at the left of the fireplace 
has a top like a chess-board. Tiny, 
carved ivory chessmen are waiting in the 
drawer for the coming of those long 
winter evenings when the fire is lighted 
and chairs are drawn up for a game. 
On such an evening this little red-brick 
house on the west side of New York 
seems very far away indeed from 
Broadway. 

There is no attempt at a color-scheme, 
no strange combination of hues in 
this room. The colors are soft and 
time-worn. It is the sitting-room of a 
home—a place where one may really live, 
and no startlingly new ideas in orange 
curtains or Batik draperies disturb 
the quiet serenity of its old-time homi- 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Over the surface of this carved and gilded mirror have passed the reflections 
of many persons famous in the early history of this country. 
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This black marble mantel is a duplicate of the mantel in the old home in 
Washington Square. 
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A TRANSPLANTED DRAWING- 
ROOM 


A Room that Moved without Changing—Furnishings 
that have not been Separated in Over a Century 


By ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


HE beautiful furniture which is the subject of this article 

was once gathered together under a stately roof in Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. To the happy people who can 
look back to early associations in that distinguished part of New 
York, it will be of especial interest. 

Henry James spoke tenderly of his memories of that mellow 
spot. He says, “Washington Square has a kind of established 
repose which is not of frequent occurence in other quarters of the 
long, shrill city; it has a riper, richer, more honorable look than 
any of the upper ramifications of the great longitudinal thorough- 
fare—the look of having had something of a social history.—It 
was here that your grandmother lived, in venerable solitude, and 
dispensed a hospitality which commended itself alike to the 
infant imagination and the infant palate,—it was here that Fifth 
Avenue took its origin with a spacious and confident air which 
already marked it for its high destinies. To many persons this 
part of New York appears the most delectable.” 

The furniture of this sketch was part of the equipment of a 
drawing-room in the lovely old Square, and although it has now 
been moved farther up town, it has been remarkably preserved 
by the descendants of its first owners. The pieces are worthy 
of a collector’s hoarding, but they are still in every-day use, 
and maintain the look of “established repose’’ of their former 
habitation. 

The china and bric-a-brac, as well as the chairs and tables, 
have had no separation in all the century since they were first 
gathered to grace a dignified home. 

In the photograph of the room as it is at present, may be seen 
a sofa and a chair with cane seats and backs. The chair is one 
of six, and has the original cane in the back, the seat having 
been replaced. This set of furniture was brought to America by 
Colonel Humphrey who was Minister to Spain about 1807. 
Returning to Spain a few years later, he sold the furniture to Mr. 
George Gibbs, of Sunswick, Long Island, from whom it has de- 
scended to its present owner. It is painted black, with gilded 
backs and seats, and is ornamented with small panels of flowers 
in bright colors. 

The mirror over the sofa belonged to Oliver Wolcott, Esq., 
who was first Secretary of the Treasury under Washington. It 
has a carved gold frame, with scrolls at the corners, and glass 
divided into three panels. A list of the notable people whose 
reflections have been cast into this mirror would include many 
famous in the early history of this country. 

The large chair at the extreme right of the picture of the 
room belonged to the elder George Gibbs of Newport, Rhode 
Island. It is one of twelve which are now scattered among his 
descendants. The claw foot, brass rosette, and Pompeiian 
suggestion in the arm are the hall marks of the Empire period 
to which it belongs. Three Empire tables, one round and two 
smaller round ones, and the pier table were bought in 1810 and 
have always been used in the room with their present neighbors, 
the black and gold chairs. 

The mantelpiece of black marble is anold one which the owners 
of the furniture were so lucky as to find for sale. It was bought 
and installed in the house as it is a duplicate of the mantel in the 
former home in Washington Square. Over it hangs a beautiful 
mirror of the Chippendale period. The vases on the mantel 
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were imported from China by Mr. 
George Gibbs, the elder. They are un- 
doubtedly of Oriental origin, but they 
are often called Lowestoft, and curiously 
enough they bear perfect conies of Dres- 
den flowers on their sides. 

The small work-table to the right of 
the fireplace has lines of classic simplic- 
ity. The fluted legs and drop handles 
are specially good. The knob on the 
lower right hand side pulls out and re- 
veals the frame to which a silk bag was 
once attached to hold sewing or em- 
broidery. Thedrawers display charming 
compartments, lined with faded red 
velvet and having red morocco-covered 
lids, which held sewing and other feminine 
trifles. 

In the picture of the corner of the 
room will be seen a long pier table hold- 
ing a handsome Empire clock. On its 
lower shelf is a huge, Chinese vase of a 
deep, rich blue. The present owner can 
remember that it stood in the same posi- 
tion in her grandmother’s drawing-room. 
The shirred curtain at the back of the 
lower shelf is made from pieces of the 
yellow brocade curtains of the 1810 room. 

Near the pier table is a small table 
which is a pure example of Louis Seize. 
It is of carved and gilded wood with a 
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Behind the doors of this cabinet can 
be seen a beautiful set of Chinese 
Lowestoft, and on the top of it, are 
two Wedgwood baking dishes. 


A corner in the transplanted drawing- 
room. 
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marble top. A china tray, bearing three 
fragile cups and saucers has stood on 
this table for a century according to 
family tradition. 

In the oval frame at the right of the 
pier table is an unusual portrait of 
General Washington. This is one of 
three bas-reliefs which were done in wax 
by Mrs. Patience Wright for the Oliver 
Wolcott who was Washington’s friend 
and Secretary of the Treasury under 
him 

The other pictures in the room are 
beautiful engravings, cases of miniatures, 
and water colors painted about 1875. 
The original drawing-room had upon its 
walls, portraits of the first five Presi- 
dents of the United States by Copley, 
but these have passed to other hands. 

One of the quaint treasures of by- 
gone times which is in this room is a cap 
box of black and gold lacquer. It still 
contains the soft, yellow laces and bits 
of embroidery which were put there by 
hands long since dust. 

The cabinet holding the china is made 
of fine old mahogany. On its two upper 
shelves is a set of Chinese Lowestoft 
china patterned in dainty shells and 
sprays of gold and brown. These dishes 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Y the time we are forty most of us are 

socially inelastic. We are one of a 
certain group of a particular kind of 
people. Our social experiences are all on 
the same level instead of ranging up and 
down through many strata. 

A social vacation is an experiment 
worth trying. It helps to limber one’s 
humanity. There is more education in it 
than in travel. It recreates the heart as 
a physical change rests the body. If 
more people got into the habit of taking 
social vacations, snobbishness and rickety 
tenements would disappear together. 

The first step in taking a social vaca- 
tion is to find a roof. It must be in 
strange territory. Hunting for a 
site is succeeded by the purchas- 
ing of equipment. For a real 
vacation, all the furniture which 
you sit on or lie on, the dishes 
which you eat from and the 
pictures which you look at, must 
be both strange to you and fam- 
iliar to the neighborhood in 
which you settle. Your experi- 
ence ‘in shopping constitutes a 
large part of the value of this 
kind of vacation. Last comes 
just living beside your neighbors 
for at least two seasons. At the 
end of that time you may be 
sadder,—you cannot but be saner 
and wiser. 

Of the many social vacations 
which we have taken that in 
“Suite Number Three” was the 
one which gave us most enjoy- 
ment. 

The “Elevated” rolled thun- 
derously above us as we turned 
into a side street. Human 
wreckage oozed in and out of the 
saloon on the corner. Dirty 
children played in the dirty gut- 
ters or on grimy doorsteps. One 








or two trees stretched bave % 
Forty clean dishes hanging in a row—most of them came from the ten- 


bare arms to the smoky sky. As 
we walked on, the view did not 
brighten. Another saloon, reek- 
ing and dingy, faced an empty lot where 
mud from city manholes was regularly 
spread to dry until it was ready to 
be sold for gravel. On a third corner 
the brush factory poured out the smell 
of glue upon columns of sooty smoke. 


Do you enjoy Camping? 
Travel? Here is a City Indoor Sport which 


Combines the Disadvantages of 


FORRESTER AND ELIZABETH MACDONALD 


More dirty children sat around on 
doorsteps or played pathetically in the 
oily street. Over the vacant lot stared a 
forlorn old buiJding which was.used as a 
wet-wash laundry. Against this leaned 
a broken-down shack which housed a 
junk-shop. It was flanked by a wounded 
veteran of a house with battered doorway 
and lower windows that lacked glass. 
At the foot of the street, as if to balance 
the upper end, was another bar-room. 

From this setting, two lines of tene- 
ment blocks stood forth opposite each 
other. One was low, compact and flat- 
faced. The other was high and forbid- 
ding. In the middle of the flat-faced row 


cent store. A cottage set of 52 pieces cost $3.95. 
a tablet meagerly informed us that these 
were “Co-operative Tenements.” Later 
we learned that the co-operation was in 
janitor service. Each family took turns 
furnishing some of the care which was 
given the block. At night a lantern, 
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Do you like to 


Both 





gleaming first on a long pair of legs and 
then on a short pair, testified to the rota- 
tion of co-operative duty in closing up the 
halls. ’ 

The high houses numbered four. 
Each bore the name of a family which has 
helped substantially to make New Eng- 
land history. A generous space separated 
the buildings. A sense of conscious 
aloofness wrapped them round. Archi- 
tecturally they looked like a cross be- 
tween a reformatory and a cotton mill. 

We hunted in vain for the janitor. 
Finally a friendly tenant hailed us from 
the window where she and her two 
children were poised on their solars plexi— 
or whatever is the plural of that 
term. Her directions took us 
to the last house in the group, 
where the janitor paused in his 
cleaning to answer our questions. 

“Yes, there were suites (not 
sweets—but soots) to let.” 

“And the rent?” 

“By the week. Two-fifty, 
top, back. Three, front. Four, 
first floor, hot and cold water.” 

He was a capable, stockily- 
built, ruddy-faced man. The 
thick lenses of his glasses and 
his high, harsh voice gave him 
a terrorizing aspect not at all 
expressing what we later found 
to be a hearty, childlike good- 
nature. In his wake we followed 
to see the four-dollar-a-week ten- 
ement. The entrance might 
properly have had the “ Abandon 
hope” inscription above it. A 
grim door led into a big corridor 
from which an iron staircase 
leaped in five bony jumps to the 
top floor. Marble tiles a foot 
square, black and white, paved 
the floor. The walls were brick, 
painted O.D. Near the door a 
framed sign, forty-five years old, 
contemporaneous with the open- 
ing of the buildings, contained 
the tenants’ directions for con- 
duct. No cats and dogs, no liquor, no 
revelry by night, no noisy infants, no 
ball-playing—these were casual pro- 
hibitions—no_ pedlars and no spitting 
were more emphatically laid down. 
The commandments were headed with 
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At the right is the kitchen in “suite three,”’ and above is the kitchen in another 
The first visitor in ‘‘suite three’ was the janitor’s wife. 
Her two comments were, “Ain’t it clean!’ 


suite. 
critical silence. 
“Ain’t it odd.” 


the name of the place, 
Model Lodging Houses.’”’ Almost you 
can see the shine of Queen Victoria’s black 
satin in that name, and the twinkle of her 
jet. 

Suite number three was on the ground 
floor. (Caution to social vacationists— 
Never take a ground-floor set of rooms. 
The floors are warmer higher up!) There 
were four rooms and bath. Also there 
was a range with hot and cold water 
system. Out of the eighty “model lodg- 


ings,” just three had all this luxury. As 
we looked the place over, Stevenson’s 
lines raced through our heads, “Great 
high walls and great bare floors.” Al- 
though the floor-space was none too 
generous, the head-room was immense. 












“The ——— 
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She went through in 
Then, after a pause, 


A twelve-foot stud made a place, 
as we soon found, for all the 
heat in the room to go up above our 
heads and stay there peacefully, out of 
reach. 

The wall-paper was gaudily spotted, 
the paint a muddy brown. The kitchen 
and pantry walls were dark green. In 
the pantry, dim twilight reigned. You 
looked some moments before you could 
make out anything. And then—well, 
perhaps we had better draw a curtain over 
this part of our experience. We got rid 
of them with borax! It took us a month 
to strip the walls, prepare the woodwork 
and recover both with a clean coat of 
paper, paint or calcimine. When we had 
completed our job, the woodwork was 





dove gray, the floors were dust color, and 
the pantry and kitchen walls were white. 
The shelves, too, and even the inside of 


the pantry drawers were white. In the 
other rooms, the walls were calcimined a 
dawn pink, save in the large corner room. 
This we had papered by a professional 
paper-hanger. Here a two-toned effect 
of sunshiny yellow was used to the 
height of the door-tops. Above that a 
faintly cream-tinted ceiling paper was 
put on. Between these two at the height 
of the doors ran a cut-out Persian border. 
This horizontal line helped to reduce the 
tremendous height of the room. 
(Continued on page 392) 


We do not know the cost of the furnishings—including the in- 
geniously placed centre-piece—of the living-room at the left, but 
in “suite three,” the rocker cost $.50, the side chair $.75, the desk 
$1.50,the desk chair $.75, and the couch cover (extravagance!)$2.00. 




















LEADED GLASS 


“JO, no, glass doesn’t belong in private houses,” said the invalid’s 
husband to the designer of a memorial window for their 
daughter’s mausoleum. 

The sketch, embodying a favorite legend of the young girl, 
and using her favorite flower, the designer had taken to the 
man’s house, that his invalid wife might discuss it with them. 

The wife, it was learned, had spent all her time for years in 
one room. Facing her big chair was a window that looked out 
on a concrete back yard and a tall apartment house. Why not 
put a beautiful window here? was suggested; use her favorite 
color and her favorite flower; she could enjoy it now, instead of 
having it built out in the cemetery after her death. 

“But no,” said the husband persistently, ‘glass belongs to 
churches and cemeteries. We can’t have it in a home!” 

Now, why shouldn’t glass belong in our homes, since it can 
help to make them beautiful, while serving a practical purpose, 
since it can furnish one more place where the individuality of the 
home makers can find expression? 

But, you say, colored glass keeps out the light, and letting in 
light is the main reason for having windows. True, and es- 
pecially true in the past. In primitive times, men simply made 
an opening to admit light, covering it during storms. The 
curtain of skin 
was scraped to 
make it trans- 
lucent, and 
later glass was 
used for its 
transparency. 

But if it is 
desired to se- 
cure a maxi- 
mum of light, 
it can now be 
done without 
using monot- 
onous clear 
glass. A beau- 
tiful effect can 
be obtained 
with “pot- 
sheet” glass, 
which is 
slightly tinted, 
uniformly, in 
green or pink. 
Looking 
through it 
toward the 
sky, the light 
is greatly soft- 
ened and mel- 
lowed. Its 
cost is about 
five times as 
muchas for or- 
dinary glass, 


i ie. translating it into new materials, is in part creative. 
but it is well 








Shutting out Unattractive Views—Promoting Privacy and Seclusion—Sky- 
lights and Hall Lights—Securing the Maximum of Light—‘‘Pot-Sheet”’ Glass 


By GRACE HUMPHREY 








The border of this window by Blashfield, repeating the glowing colors of the central panels, was borrowed from a 


mediaeval tomb in Venice, where it was carried out in black and white marble. 


Grace Edith Barnes, designer and builder of the leaded glass shown in this article. 






IN OUR HOMES 





worth the difference; for “pot-sheet” is by far the richest and 
handsomest way to do a private house. 

And it is not uncommon to find, after people have lived in a 
house for some time, that certain rooms are too bright. The 
clear glass of the windows gives too glaring a light. The prob- 
lem here is to get less light, yet sufficient. Instead of dark 
hangings, try a change of glass. Antique, English or rolled 
cathedral, wrinkled, or Venetian glass may be employed, in pure 
white, or any of the light tints—ambers, delicate greens, light 
pinks; avoid light blue, and all dark colors. 

A second use of glass, in a modern house, is to admit light 
and at the same time to shut out an undesirable view. And in 
our cities there is a constantly increasing need for such windows. 
Back yards, rows of monotonous buildings across the street, walls 
of apartment houses, provide unattractive pictures for the 
people who are forced to look at them every day. But windows 
with such outlooks may blot them out, and still provide suffi- 
cient light. The recently completed Friars’ Club, in New York 
City, had such a problem to solve, as their rooms looked down 
into back yards of buildings on the next street, and they skil- 
fully solved it with leaded windows. 

The clematis window, shown in this article, was planned for a 
conservatory 
which looked 
out on a blank 
wall. The 
clear glass was 
replaced by 
leaded win- 
dows, with 
this design of 
growing flow- 
ers and vines, 
carrying out 
the conserva- 
tory idea in 
glass and 
making this 
space an inte- 
gral part of 
the room. 

Then, too, 
in city houses 
of today, 
every device 
is precious 
that will 
deepen the 
sense of pri- 
vacy and se- 
clusion. The 
city life is too 
much with us, 
and too diffi- 
cult to escape. 
Therefore, the 
home must 
increase its 


Finding the right design, adapting and 
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feeling of complete isolation and privacy; and where this can be 
done with artistry, it is well worth while. 
The library window with thecartouche, which is pictured here, 


represents an unusually successful attempt to shut this room off 
Hall 


from the rest of the world, and yet have sufficient light. 


windows offer another opportunity for this use of 
leaded glass, as designs employed there may be ex- 
tremely decorative, while: taking up a small per cent 
of the window, and so assuring ample light. And 
both library and hall windows may be, and should 
be, an expression of the owners’ individuality, care- 
fully thought out from the love of the thing. The 
suggestion to the artist should be, not “ Design a blue 
window for this room, as blue fits the rug,” but “Can 
you utilize, in design or color, this idea, which is 
dear to us?” 

But whether the aim is to shut out light or view, 
or perhaps both, it must ever be borne in mind that 
leaded glass is used for its design.. It is glass plus 
lines, and its beauty depends as much on the skilful 
use of lead lines as on its colors. 

Where you would have the effect beautiful from 
the outside—and today no ccascienceless man builds 
without planning for exterivr and interior alike—do 
not use painted glass, tzcause from the street it looks 
wrong side out, like the back of a strip of tapestry. 

And do not plan for flower or figure windows. Ex- 
cept from the inside, they hurt a house, never help it. 
The reason for this is a technical one—to secure the 
desired effects of rich colors, or to change the tones, 
the builder resorts to “plating,” that is, placing 
under a piece of glass, one or two, or even three 
pieces of the same shape but of different colors. 
The number of varying layers makes the under 
surface uneven, and when the glass is in position, 
this uneven surface becomes the wrong side of the 
window. Ina great church 
window, this is less appar- 
ent, as it is usually higher 
up and farther from the 
spectator than it is in a 
private house. 

In a home, the best de- 
signs for this purpose are 
geometrical. They use the 
lead lines per se, to carry 
the design. Little or much 
or no color may be used, 
the window is still lovely 
to look at. Clear glass 
alone, properly leaded, 
gives beautiful results. 

There is, moreover, no 
excuse in the world for a 
geometrical design being 
ugly, or anything but 
lovely. Borrow your de- 
sign, instead of trying to 
create one. Borrow from 
architecture, from book 
covers, from old _ silver, 
from sculpture, from car- 
pets and oriental rugs. 
There is not a single space 
that couldn’t be well filled, 
if you search for some fine 
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Flower windows, because of “plating,” hurt a house, instead of 
Better choose a geometrical design like the two on this 


helping it. 
page, and adapt it to your space. 
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And this is not a merely mechanical task. Find the right 
design, and the translating it into new materials naturally 
changes it to some extent, so that your result is in part created. 
One of the best examples of a skilfully adapted design is the 
border of the windows which Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield recently 


made for a 
church in Chat- 
tanooga. Bor- 
rowed, frankly, 
from a mediaeval 
tomb in a Ven- 
etian church, 
where it was car- 
ried out in black 
and white mar- 
ble, enlarged, to 
be seen across a 
great room, built 
in glass, the col- 
ors repeating the 
glowing tones of 
the central pan- 
els, this border 
assuredly has 
something of 
original creation. 
Skill is needed, to 
determine what 
to borrow! 

Besides the 
windows, there 
are places in our 
homes where 
leaded glass may 
be used, with 
excellent effect; 
places that we are just 
beginning to try out with 
glass, and which offer 
wonderful opportunities 
and possibilities. In many 
city houses, glass panels 
are set in, in inside doors, 
to secure additional light 
for a dark passageway or 
dressing room. Instead of 
the press glass which is 
generally used, why not 
leaded glass? Add some 
color if you like, but the 
lead lines will contribute 
beauty of design. 

Why not make a sky- 
light decorative, as well 
as utilitarian? The one 
shown here was designed 
by John LaFarge, and is 
beautiful enough to be 
utilized as a stair window, 
or to adorn a drawing- 
room. And think what 
eyesores most skylights 
are! 

Yet another place for 
leaded glass is the tran- 
som space, at entrance 
doors or over inside doors. 












































An extremely decorative 
hall window, assuring ample 
light. 
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and color. 


A plain transom was recently taken 
out, in a modern colonial house, and 
a design made in glass to suit the fine 
lines'of the doorway, and the general 
feel of the house. It used both 
colonial design and colonial leading, 
which is wider than the usual lead 
lines, changing what was once con- 
sidered merely an ugly necessity into 
an element of decorative beauty. 
The result was that the whole ap- 
pearance of the facade was changed. 
The new transom made the entrance 
a perfect whole, entirely colonial. 
Unpleasant, perhaps, but neces- 
sary to face—the question of expense. 


Many people with ordinary incomes build beautiful homes, with 


A skylight of leaded glass, designed by John LaFarge, embodying his skill with line 
Skylights are only one of the many places in our homes, offering wonderful 
opportunities for the beauty of leaded glass. 


metrical design much, depends on 
the skill with which the various 
pieces of colored glass are chosen. 
The most beautiful design in the 
world can be made or ruined by the 
selector. And here, as in the rest 
of the glass shop, you pay for time 
and skill. 

To give an idea of actual costs: 
a rhododendron window, measuring 
30” x 54”, was about $250. You 
can estimate for yourself, allowing 
$15 or $20 for a square foot; a 
simple window can be had for as 
small a sum as $10 a square foot. 

Leaded glass is prohibitively high? 
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A library window, with a 
cartouche expressing the indi- 
viduality of the owners. 


The truth is, it is within the means of every household that 









no thought for beautiful win- 
dows. They think glass beyond 
their means, and dismiss the 
subject, with a vague longing. 

Now leaded glass prices 
depend on the size of your 
window, and on your design. 
Increase the number of cut- 
tings and you increase the 
price; for in a glass shop, a 


large percentage of the charge. 


is for time, labor costing more 
than the materials. Copper 
used instead of lead also 
increases the price, and copper 
must be used when the cut- 
tings are extremely small. 
Such work is called cloisonne, 
and is extremely beautiful, but 
extremely rare because of the 
expense. 

One item that increases the 
cost of a window is the skill 
of the selector. Glass happens. 
When it was rolled out by 
hand, sheets which were iden- 
tical at the start varied greatly 
in color and shape and the 
amount of wrinkling. Sheets 
rolled out by machines, as glass 
is now made, still vary, and this 
is especially true of opalescent 
glass. In a figure or flower 
window everything, in a geo- 
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A clematis window in a New York conservatory. Leaded glass shuts out a 


blank wall and carries across this space the idea of growing flowers. 


has an ordinary income! 

And it is worth while. By 
its use a window which ob- 
viously should have been re- 
jected by any builder, may 
become, if not the head of the 
corner, at least an integral and 
very important part of the 
decorative scheme of a room. 
Through it you may—with a 
change of key to be sure— 
bring into your home a bit of 
the great glory of Chartres and 
Rheims. And if you are given 
to dreams, you can find in the 
patterns of glass, in the devious 
ways of the leading, or in the 
glow of its color a sure way to 
other lands—to the quiet and 
peace of the ancient monas- 
teries, to the good cheer of 
old manor houses, or to the 
stately life of our own colonial 
days. 

Glass and our homes are in- 
separably related, and as they 
are the citadels within which 
we live our real lives, as they 
are the outward visible form of 
our inward spiritual selves, is 
it not well to use this—as well 
as all other material elements 
of these homes—in its most 
beautiful formr 








FOR THE CITY HOUSE OR THE APARTMENT 








An interesting choice for hall, 
living-room, or dining-room, would 
be this Jacobean wall table which 
costs $92; and the Sheraton settee 
would be in the same class for 
formal hall or reception-room. 





The decorative mahogany chair at the left 
varies in price from $35 to $46, depending upon 


the kind of covering chosen. The Chinese Chip- 
pendale arm chair may be had upholstered in 
tapestry velours or 
damask for $50; in 
higher grades of tap- 
estry, velours and pan 
plush, it costs $64. 

















This hall mirror comes in birch, 
Chromewald finish, for $18.50, or in 
Old Walnut for $21. The console 
table is made of the same woods 
and finishes, $23.50 and $29.50. 
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A telephone table and chair, in 
Chromewald Birch, are well worth 
the $16.50 they cost. In Old Wal- 
nut the price is $19. 


Davenport excellently designed for con- 
verting into a double bed. The mechanism 
is simple and effective. Birch, Chromewald 
brown, denim covering—$112. 


An unattached 


A | UnAttACne 
3) dressing mirror Is 
just the thing for 
‘| the chest of 
ti drawers in the 


bye? bedroom. A ma- 
hogany one like 


this costs $28. 





This dainty bed of oak or birch, 
stained or enameled or hand decor- 
ated, is part of a complete set, and 
costs from $19.50 to $30. Birch finished with 
mahogany stain matches all mahogany furniture. 
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Any apartment can find a 
spot and a use for a Queen Anne 
lowboy in mahogany—$55.50. 





Mr. Holloway’s article in this is- 
sue shows how effectively a lacquer 
chest may beused. This chest is 17’” 
x 30” x 32” (height) and costs $50. 
You may have this 
72'’ mahogany hall 
clock with Angelus 
chimes for $86, 





The gate-leg table is thé best 
all-utility table known, for dining- 
or breakfast-room, for library or 
almost any other room. This 
one is mahogany and costs $32. 








A bookcase of simple design 
that may be had in Chromewald 
Birch for $56, or in Old Walnut 
for $64, 36” x 12’’x 54” (height). 






































This Thanksgiving dinner grew in Massachusetts, and the name of the 
place where the pumpkins waxed round and yellow and the turkeys plump and 
bronze is delectably appropriate—Paradise Hill. 

The lady who raised the turkeys, also took their pictures, and when she sent 
them to us she wrote: “| hope my turkeys will look their best in the magazine. 
They really were beauties and Jehosaphat, the old tom, was quite magnifi- 
cent. He had all the tints of October pastures in his coat and how he delight- 
ed to lead his tribe through the bright huckleberry bushes on chestnuting 
adventures!” 

Permit us to present “ Jehosaphat” at the left, spreading his tail. 














THE CALL OF WE have often wondered 
THE CITY what a city is, and 
why. Everything, we sup- 
pose, represents an abstract quality. When we buy coal or ice, 
we are buying the abstract quality of heat or cold; when we buy 
a railroad ticket, we are buying the abstract quality of location; 
and we suppose the abstract quality of congestion is what we get 
when we move to the city to live. A city without people in it 
wouldn’t be a city at all. Wewant life, and life more abundantly. 
We have had nature in the country, and we crave human 
nature; and we have to go to the city to get that in wholesale 
quantity. It may be true that God made the country, and 
man made the city; but God also made man, so in the city we 
have the divine with the human superadded. 

We have our times and seasons for the call of the city just as 
we have our times and seasons for the country call. How dusty 
and dirty and squalid the city seems in late May and early 
June! It seems an insult to what trees there are that they 
should have to grow in city conditions, and as great an insult 
that humans have to live there. So away we go to our cabin, 
or our box, or our bungalow, or our Georgian mansion, or best 
place of all, our ancestral home. 

It may not be as grand as a modern domicile, but it has been 
lived into, and loved for generations. Grandmother was mar- 
ried there, and the satin slippers she wore, size one-and-one- 
half—too small even for a modern athletic baby—and her filmy 
dress, more like a child’s dress than a woman’s, are in the cam- 
phor chest in the attic. It doesn’t seem possible that these 
things could have been worn by the grandmother we remember, 
for the grandmother we remember was quite different from the 
slip of a girl who went away on her honeymoon on horseback two 
generations before. The grandmother we remember was gener- 
ously proportioned; she was like a benevolent Hals or Holbein, 
and we have a mental picture of her wonderful old hands, small no 
longer, capable, carved by experience into innumerable sensitive 
lines, folded across the warmest-hearted equator that ever was. 

Well, we wanted to dig our nose into the earth, and we did 
dig it in for a couple of months, in that long summer time that 
it seemed would last forever. But, like all good things, the 
summer at last was over. Open fires became grateful—very 
aesthetic, very cosy and chummy, but not quite as efficient as 
we would like. My goodness! but it was an ordeal, getting up 
in the morning and jumping out into the glacial atmosphere! 
It took true Spartan courage to take our morning bath. 

Now came the call of the city—the call of the tame, the human 
cry. The trees were about to hibernate, and we didn’t want to 
hibernate with them. So we packed our ice-cream trousers and 
flew back to the city. The trains were crowded, because every- 
body else was flying back too. It was a mob movement, a flock 
movement, somewhat comparable to the migratory flight of birds. 

The dusty, dirty, bedraggled look of the city was all gone. 
We looked at houses with a new eye. How had we got along 
without symphony concerts, without the old operas, and the 
new plays? The churches were open, for even the Lord had 
come back from his vacation in the country. 

There was a certain grandeur about our house that we didn’t 
remember. We really had shown pretty good taste in furni- 
ture and hangings and fittings and what we used to call bric-a- 
brac. We saw all our city possessions with a fresh eye, as if 
if we had just bought them. Best of all, perhaps, was that 
lovely feeling of warmth conducted everywhere; and we didn’t 
have to sacrifice our open fires either. There they were, burning 
brightly in dining-room and living-room and hall, only now, as we 
enjoy them, we weren’t conscious that our backs were freezing. 

And what fun to meet our friends again! Some had been 
away in Maine and others had been away in California. We 
had had a vacation from our friends, something like the marital 
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vacations that radicals are advocating, so that 
we got a fresh eye on our friends just as we got 
a fresh eye on our house and its furnishings 
and the various urban activities. After all, in selecting such 
wonderful persons for our friends, we had shown exquisite taste. 


BUBBLY-JOCKS WE suppose a turkey is called a turkey 

because a turkey looks.a good deal like 
a Turk. He has a red fez andatassel. There is quite a zouave 
effect about a turkey as he struts proudly in his uniform of 
bronze. 

We had always thought that a turkey was at his best on the 
dinner table at Thanksgiving time; but not long since, while 
visiting a friend, arriving at dusk, seating ourselves on the 
veranda, we were startled to have a bird fly out of the vines 
and land in our lap. It was a young turkey not very much 
bigger than a chicken, and it was just as friendly as a puppy. 
Its mistress would say to it, “Be a big bird! Be a big bird!” 
And the little thing would ruffle its feathers and raise its tail 
as if it were the proudest gobbler in the world. 

Then we remembered a patriarchal gobbler we once knew. 
He was long past the conscription age either for war or the table. 
He came when he was called, and he, too, made a fan of his 
tail at the word of command or responsive to admiration. He 
stepped majestically and carried himself with a sort of round- 
shouldered dignity, as if he had gained his stoop poring over 
profound studies or perhaps through carrying a gun in the wars. 
Nothing delighted him more than to startle the stranger with 
his policeman’s rattle of “Gobble, gobble, gobble, gobble!” 

And yet if all turkeys were pets we would have no turkey for 
our Thanksgiving tables, and the loss would be regrettable. 

We sometimes wonder if Thanksgivings are what they used 
to be. Where are the large families that used to surround the 
table, every leaf in it and yet not sufficient room? The young 
people had to sit close, and, believe us, that was some hardship 
for them, Where are the grandmothers and the grandfathers? 
They seem to be as extinct as the Dodo. 

We happened to see a movie once that had a good deal of the 
charm in it that most persons think movies cannot have. It 
depicted the trials of a newly married couple when Thanks- 
giving came. They had nobody to eat the Thanksgiving din- 
ner but themselves, and they hit on the scheme of advertising 
for a dear old lady to help them with the turkey and the fixings 
of the feast. 

A dear old lady answered the advertisement, but she was not 
the only one who answered it. Other dear old ladies answered 
it—thin old ladies, stout old ladies, old ladies who kept up to 
the latest style, old ladies dressed in the style of their girlhood, 
until the house was filled with them. It wasn’t quite as bad 
as that, but there were a good many old ladies, and even an 
old gentleman or two who had seen the advertisement came. 

The young husband had to go out and buy a second turkey; 
and then when he brought it back, ne started the Victrola, and 
taking the oldest of the dear old ladies on his arm, he led the 
way to the dining-room. There was confetti, and paper caps 
from snappers that were mighty becoming, for these dear old 
ladies hadn’t lost the charming coquetry which no true woman 
ever loses. 

With knife and fork poised in air, the young husband asked 
the oldest lady what part of the bird she would like. She 
blushed, and hesitated, and then she said, “ The pope’s nose.” 

This was the end of the movie. 

Wouldn’t it be fun if some of us who have neither children 
nor grandparents, at Thanksgiving time would invite a small 
but healthy orphan asylum and a small but healthy old people’s 
home to help us share the feast? 











THE FURNISHING OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOMES: NUMBER 1 


The Veranda and the Dining-Room 
By FLORA MAC DONALD 


THE VERANDA 


NOTHER one of the attractive features of this house is its 
veranda which, used as a pleasant covered porch for spring 
and summer, could with a very little 
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SRA AS additional expense, be enclosed and 
WY) heated, making a room on the lower floor 
_ Ly which will be of inestimable value. As 





a winter sun parlor it would be a source 
of great pleasure and satisfaction. In large country and sea- 
shore houses, the sun parlor has been carefully planned and is 


add to the charm and size of the living-room when the long 
glass doors were opened. Or it might be converted into 
a study, or a play-room for children, where toys could be 
scattered about all day and stowed away at night in sizable 
and convenient boxes placed under the windows. Used thus 
it would relieve many a busy and tired mother after the little 
ones have been tucked away for the night, besides saving the 
wear and tear of the house and furniture which is inevitable 

where no play-room has been provided. 
Could a more comfortable place be selected for a convalescent 
who, tired and weary of being con- 





fined in a small room, longs for larger 
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serie = and different surroundings? And 

mer what a saving of extra steps for both 
= invalid and nurse because they are 
near the dining-room and kitchen. 
And there are still other possible 


and adapted to the special need or 





| uses for this room which may be fitted 











er) requirement of the owner. 
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| If the veranda is to be finished and 
glassed in, as has been suggested, the 
I HH color of the woodwork should be the 
| same as the outside of the house. The 
furnishing should be simple, suggest- 
| | ing an outdoor summer treatment. 
{ 




















Two or three comfortable pieces 
of rattan, or a combination of willow 
and the regular piazza chairs with 
(es reed backs and seats, is the character 

of the furniture for this room. A 
reclining chair of the steamer chair 
type is one of the most comfortable 
pieces of furniture that has ever been 
designed for piazza or sun parlor. 





























one of the many attractive features of these beautiful estates. oo hiv 5 etn! 2 
The sunshine, the openness, the informality of its furnishings, {ye ved peat snail an 


suggest a quiet restful spot, quite apart from the activities excellent steamer chair. 


of the main house, where one may seek 
seclusion to rest, read or study. If it can 
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be made an attractive retreat in a house | | ram I The stock part of this 

of many spacious rooms, broad halls and @ | fi A two-piece combination 

piazzas, it should be an unusually pleasant =< | 7) || Eee has many uses. 

and stili more useful feature in the small 7 | Y) ) | eae : i 
house where every square foot is precious @Qj | Bice | AWE al Le There is a two-piece combination of chair 

ZB } ' | | (hs | ee aD arate : 

and the whole plan and arrangement . ay nr UAT fos is and stool which, when used together, 
have been to make everything as compact Se \S | vi Ns Woy answers the same purpose, and has the 
and complete as possible. As one rolls BAS [rnin : advantage of being usable as separate 
through miles of beautiful country and = il pieces when there is a need for an extra 
studies small houses, one is impressed 5 bench or seat. A tea cart is both a useful 
with the many neglected opportunities ba and «pretty piece of furniture for an in- 





for this very pleasant feature which have 
unfortunately been quite overlooked. For 
this very reason, the more extended use 
of the veranda is urged. 

Used as a conservatory by the lovers 
of plants and flowers, this room would 





formal afternoon tea and for many other 
occasions. 

A simple support over which vines may 
grow, a tall palm or graceful fern, or a 
hardy shrub in a concrete pot or painted 
box, will do much toward turning a bare 
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cold corner into an inviting nook; one of the many interesting 
bird cages in which a canary may warble to its heart’s content 
will add to the summer appearance of the sun parlor. 

The furniture, shown in Mr. Day’s drawings, is painted 
a dark green with a narrow line of dull, deep, old gold. The 
cushions and pads, covered in a gay cretonne in which birds 
of brilliant plumage and flowers intermingle, are finished at 
the corners with plain green worsted tassels of a much lighter 
shade than the color of the chair. 

The double or Dutch curtains are made of a linen-colored 
casement cloth made with a shirred heading, reinforced at the 
back with a tape on which are sewn 3” brass rings and hung on 
3” curtain rods so that they may be easily drawn aside. When 
finished, the lower curtains will hang six inches below the sill. 
If shelves or plant boxes should be used, the curtains would 
finish just to free the sills, care being taken not to interfere with 
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the plants. A heavy fibre rug of dull browns and greens without 
a border would be a very serviceable and practical floor covering. 
There is an opportunity for hinged, covered boxes under the 
windows if the veranda be used for a play-room and, in this case, 
nursery furniture would take the place of the willow furniture. 
Enclosing the veranda is a great protection to theliving-room dur- 
ing the cold winter months. The saving in fuel would soon offset 
the additional expense incurred in the cost of doors and windows. 
[t is well to remember in making the selection of color and 
in choosing the furniture and deciding upon its grouping that a 
room to be successful must be studied from every corner, from 
inside of it looking out toward the connecting rooms, and vice 
versa. The sun parlor in itself may be admirably arranged, the 
colorscheme charming, but it will lose much of its beauty if studied 
only in this detached way. The vista from the hall, through 
the living-room to this enclosed porch must be harmonious. 


THE DINING-ROOM 





The deciding . 


or Chinese motifs 





factor in the 
choice of wall 
paper for the 
dining-room is 
the fact that the 
room faces the 
north and will be 
seen from the 
living-room. It 
must therefore 
be made to ap- 
pear as large, 
light and sunny 
as possible. And 
’ remember that it 
should also main- 
tain the quiet 
dignity of the 
architectural 
feeling. 

The paper se- 
lected is a small 
allover pattern, 
the ground work 
of delicate ivory 
and the figure of 



































of blues and gold. 

The central 
lighting fixtures 
(and wall brack- 
ets, if used) are 
finished in dull 
silver—small 
yellow paper 
shades may be 
used when 
there is a par- 
ticular call for 
additional deco- 
rations. 

A pretty china 
set, and sil- 
ver or pewter 
reproductions 
complete the 

















warm soft grays, . 

buffs with slight touches of yellow, that makes 
a very pleasant and not too decided back- 
ground. 

The curtains are of the same scrim as that used 
in the living-room and hall, with overdraperies of 
rich, transparent China silk. These hangings, 
and a few well chosen pieces of English lustre, 
will help to bring sunshine into this northwest 
room. The table, chairs and sewing table are 
of a simple colonial design of considerable distinc- 
tion; the finish is a soft dull mahogany. In the 
quaint corner cupboard may be gathered some family heir- 
looms too precious to be used, except on especial occasions, 
and these will play their part in the general color scheme and 
in furthering the old time air. 

For the floor coverings we should choose a domestic Scotch 
rug, or an excellent reproduction of a Chinese pattern, with the 
ground a dark natural color and the figures in several shades of 
blues and yellows. A few blue platters would serve for decora- 
tions with some bright yellow bowls for flowers, and the table 
runners would be of yellow linen or crepe with a stencil pattern 



























furnishings of this simple 


but unusually attractive 
dining-room. 











Epitors’ Note.—I/n the Sept- 
ember number of the magazine, we published the exterior and the floor plans of this 
house, Number 1 of The House Beautiful Homes—a contemplated series of houses 
designed especially for the House Beautiful—and of which working drawings and 
specifications may be purchased from us. From month to month, we are showing 
how the various rooms in this house might look furnished, the selection of furnish- 
ings being made by Miss Flora MacDonald, an interior decorator of Boston, who 


finds the small house fully as worthy of study as its costlier fellows. The living-room 


and the hall were shown in the October issue. 













This pitcher, the 
loveliest pitcher in 
the collection, is be- 
tween 33” and 4” 
high, with a purple 
“house” design. 
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A pitcher of soft 
blue, in the classic 
spirit; it has a grape- 
vine design on the 
band, and formalized 
sprays in copper lus- 
tre on the body. 
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The two smaller 
pitchers in this group 
are much less _ re- 
markable; the first, 
copper lustre with a 
green leaf and pink 
flower pattern ever 
so slightly raised; the 
second, a tiny thing 
with just a broad 
band of plain green. 
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By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


AREN'T they dear? Don’t you love 

them? | do, and yet none of them 
are mine; they are all L——’s, and | 
admire them almost enough to break the 
tenth commandment, but not quite, for 
envy scourges the soul, and if you cannot 
collect without it, then you will do very 
well to leave collecting alone. 

Now I might make this little article a 
didactic treatise on lustre wares; inform 
you that they were made by the early 
Persians; that wonderful lustrous pottery 
was known to Spain in the Middle Ages; 
that John Hancock, a Staffordshire 
potter, re-discovered the lost process in 
1769 while working for Josiah Spode; and 
that the more famous Josiah Wedgwood 
himself experimented with it later in the 
eighteenth century. All this | might 
discuss in detail, but, you see, | want to 
tell you about these especial pieces, and 
mingle fact with description as | go along, 
just stopping to name over the list of 
lustres for you: ruby, gold, copper, 
bronzed purple, lilac, pink, steel, silver, 
stenciling and resist lustre. 

The last pitcher shown (in the right 
hand circle on the lower page) is the 
first pitcher | am going to talk about. 
This lovely silver resist piece is one of 
L ’*s heirlooms, having belonged to 








Of gold lustre, fully six inches high, of rather 
more than one quart capacity. 





The lustre teacups. 


her great-great-grandmother. Apart 
from all sentimental considerations it is 
very desirable for it is quite five and a 
half inches tall, of quart capacity, in 
“proof” condition and excellently deco- 
rated. Here I am breaking my promise 
and being pedagogical and quoting a 
definition of “resist”? and “stenciled” 
lustre because | find that so few people 
know them apart. “The term ‘resist’ is 
derived from the method adopted in 
order to secure a white pattern or one of 
another color, such as blue, canary, etc., 
on a silver or copper lustrous ground. 
A white surface or one of the other shades 
(there are specimens with more than one 
ground shade) is first laid on the clay 
body, the outline is painted or stenciled on 
with a substance such as glycerine, or some 
other preparation which would quickly 
become detached in water. The whole 
pattern is lustred over with the metallic 
solution, and allowed partly todry. The 
ware is next washed in water, whereupon 
the glycerine preparation covering the 
outline or pattern washes off, but the 
metallic solution is not affected by the 
bath, or in other words, it ‘resists’ the 
water.” The ware is next fired to com- 
plete the process. This method uses 
much more of the lustre, and would 


tea-tray is a fascinating pastime. 
360 


Hunting for lustre teacups for your 


doubtless occupy more time to accom- 
plish than the process of stenciling, and it 
explains in a measure why fine resist 
examples are expensive to procure. On 
the other hand, it must not be overlooked 
that certain varieties of lustre treated 
with fine stenciled designs are also difficult 
to purchase. It will be noticed that the 
stencil leaves a lustre pattern on the 
prepared ground, while the resist process 
leaves a white or blue pattern on a gold or 
silver self ground, according to the kind of 
metallic glaze employed. 

Can you see how charming the pitcher 
in the other circle is? This is a type 
called Leeds Lustre—if you ever go to the 
Antiquarian Rooms at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, you will find a piece almost 
absolutely its mate—and the body is 
cream and of that ridged ware so con- 
nected with the English city that gives it 
itsname. There are three “house” designs 
set in medallions, and observe, please, 
how very like the shape of the one shown 
is to the old Fairbanks House at Dedham. 
Stripes of lustre divide the medallion 
designs, and a beaded line separates the 
rose pattern at the top from the lower 
part. These roses are slightly in relief, 
and the tone is a deep bronzed purple. 
More than a hundred years ago it came 





Of clear copper with raised figures in the classic 
spirit in the manner of Wedgwood. 
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from Scotland overseas to Canada, 
where it was bought by a collecting 
cousin of _L——’s. It is nearly as 
tall as the first pitcher but its capac- 
ity is not so great. 

Perhaps the pitcher at the right of 
the teacups (on page 360) is L——’s 
finest piece; quite six inches in height, 
of a clear copper with the raised fig- 
ures so much in the classic spirit that 
you feel as if it must at least have 
been made under the influence of 
Wedgwood if not directly from his 
potteries. The background is a soft 
blue, the color I like to think of 
as “watchet blue,” and there are five 
figures (six if you count the basket): 
a child kneeling with flowers, a 
woman standing with basket on 
head, Cupid blowing a trumpet and 
riding on a queer, ecru-pink bull 
spotted with black, a kneeling woman, 
a girl holding a votive offering of gar- 
lands and a large flower basket. A 
range of six colors is employed in 
these figures: green, yellow, red, 
pink, dark blue and black, and the 
whole feeling is full of charm. It 
came from Maine, from the little 
old house of a little old lady who 
lives on a point of land that juts 
down into one of the branches of the 
Kennebec River. | think that it 
must be a very alluring spot in more 
ways than one, for L—— says that, 
beside, there were old drawn-in rugs 
and black and gold mirrors and a 
most attractive Stiegel toddy-glass 
that belonged to the little old lady’s 
great-great-grandfather. 

Another pitcher with the same 
foundation color as this is the second 
one in the group that stands like “the 
great, big bear, and the middle-sized 
bear, and the little, wee bear.”” The 
blue, however, is a trifle duller and the 
texture of the paste somewhat less 
fine, but it is, nevertheless, filled with 
the same classic spirit, the band at the 
top being very 
like the grape- 
vine design on 
a Wedgwood 
sugar- bowl 
and creamer 
in my own col- 
lection. This 
suggestion is 
further ac- 
cented by the 


use of the formalized sprays and acanthus 
The two smaller 
pitchers in this group are much less re- 
markable; the first, copper lustre with a 
green leaf and pink flower pattern ever 
so slightly raised; the second, a tiny thing 


leaves in copper lustre. 


with just a broad band of plain green. 
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The Odd Fellows pitcher, a Spotted Sunderland cup- 
plate, an early nineteenth century cup and saucer. 
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None of these pitchers are over 43” high. The little 
mugs are charming in their quaint colors. 














Naive bucolics in pink lustre, quaint hunting scenes 
with a very rural air. 

















A group of copper lustre pitchers, showing very 
different types of the bronzed tones. The first is 
seven-sided. 


This lovely silver resist piece (at the right) is quite 


53’ tall, of quart capacity. 
At the left, a pitcher of Leeds Lustre. A hundred 
years ago it came from Scotland to Canada. 


The raised figures on the two pitchers 
in the third panel on this page have 
a very different effect for, if the two others 
are classic odes of pottery, these are naive 
bucolics in pink lustre, quaint hunting 
scenes with a very rural air. The ground is 
a creamish-white that time has mellowed 
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and yellowed a little. On the left- 
hand pitcher the slender tree-trunks 
of pink lustre support a heavy ver- 
dure; and pink lustre, too, is the 
droll mother-animal—we don’t know 
quite what she is but she looks like 
a llama—and her trotting baby. On 
the other side is a dotted pink lustre 
male with branching antlers, undoubt- 
edly of the same species. The deco- 
ration below the lustre band at the 
top is quite different from any other 
that | have ever seen, a queer scroll 
design with green spot centres. This 
pitcher always makes me sad when 
I look at it because it represents an 
auction that | didn’t go to, an auction 
where there were mirrors and and- 
irons and pewter; even a grand- 
father’s clock that H found lying 
out in the grass, and that was sold 
for five dollars. The second pitcher 
shows huntsmen brave in pink lustre 
coats and gaiters with polka-dot dogs 
in attendance; on the other side, more 
dogs and a kneeling hunter display- 
ing a trophy of the chase—and this 
we think a rabbit, though its design 
is pink polka dots like the dogs—to 
an old man with a gun who resembles 
the local squire. A_ pink lustre 
hound’s head forms the end of the 
handle, and the border is the fairly 
conventional grape and leaf design. 
The heights of these pitchers are 
seven and six inches relatively. 

I wish | could show you more dis- 
tinctly the colorings in the group 
of copper lustre pitchers below 
these. The first of the three, eight 
inches in height, is seven-sided, the 
lustre unusually clear and intense, 
and the decorations pink and purple 
clusters of grapes and vivid green 
leaves. The second is a trifle darker 





and less lambent, with a two and a 
half inch green band stenciled with a 
copper design, a really uncommon 
effect. 


The third, seven inches tall, 
has a narrow 
upper band 
and a broad 
lower band of 
apricot yellow 
with a design 
stenciled in 
copper, too, 
and all three 
are very vig- 
orous, yet 


very different types of the bronzed tones. 

At the left of the cups on the other page 
comes a fine specimen of gold lustre, 
fully six inches high, and rather more 
than one quart capacity. The wide 
lower band of pink-purple lustre shows 


(Continued on page 382) 










RENT S25 
TASTE PEWS 


HE high cost of living brings one 

doubtful blessing in its train. It 
affords an all too comfortable excuse 
for over expenditure. Vicariously 
casting all the blame for our heavy 
bills on the broad shoulders of the 
H. C. of L., we cease cudgelling our 
brains for inexpensive luxuries. So, it 
is with a definite sense of relief that 
we find one woman whose house is a 
perfect little jewel of artistry and who 
cheerfully confesses that she rents the 
house for $25 a month, and that, out- 
side the presents and heirlooms al- 
ready on hand, she and her decorator 
spent only $500 in its furnishing. 

Wildly flowering wall papers, gas, a 
steep boarding house stairway of yel- 
low oak,. brown woodwork—that is 
enough to enable you to visualize the 
rest of what she saw when she entered 
the house. But she was attractive and 
clever. Because of the first quality, 
the landlord became wax in her hands. 
Because of the second, she and her 
able decorator achieved color and 
charm with a finished surety of touch. 

In general, the house owes its success 
to that recipe of the excellence of which 
it is impossible too heartily to convince 
the small householder: the desirability 
of putting soft, neutral tones on walls 
and floors, and of relying on hangings and 
accessories for the needed richness of 
color. But, in particular, the owner and 
the decorator employed several clever 
devices. In passing it may be said that 
the papering, painting, change from gas 
to electricity, etc., were done by the 
landlord aforesaid and must not be in- 
cluded in the computed $500. 

This clever woman started in with the 
impossible stairway. It was a dark nar- 


row chute between the wall of the house 
and the wall of the dining-room, without 





A capacious built-in toy 
cupboard made a nursery of 
the child’s sleeping porch 


The owners’ bedroom has 
a gray rug, gray paper, and 
a chintz of scarlet, old blue, 
black and gray. 


























The hallway strikes at once the note of distinction. 


even a newel post with which to grace 
itself. By painting the risers white and 
staining the treads mahogany color she 
lightened the whole gloomy structure 
into a very good Colonial effect, and 
furnished a suitable background for the 
rush-bottomed chair, old mahogany con- 
sole table, and black painted mirror in 
the hall. 

If mythology only furnished us with a 
golden fawn—not a fawn of real gold, 
but one more golden than his fellows—we 
might suppose that he had been taken 
for the color motif for the hall and living- 
room. In stunning contrast to this 
lovely plain color, is the brown printed 
linen at the windows, picked out with 
brilliant burnt orange and yellows. The 
same hanging curtains the low built-in 
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bookcases at either side of the far 
window and upholsters the side 
chairs. The burnt orange in the linen 
deepens itself in color and enriches 
itself in texture in the soft velours 
that cover the sumptuous couch 
beneath the window. The sumptu- 
ous couch, by the way, had a cab- 
bage origin which cannot but give a 
distinct feeling of satisfaction to all 
interested in economical cross-cuts. 
It was an old bedroom couch—you 
know the kind, good springs, a 
hideous head piece, and four horrible 
turned legs. Now, upholstered in the 
rich velours, a balancing foot-piece 
added, a discreet valance falling to the 
floor and concealing the flapper legs, 
it becomes a modish and dignified 
piece of furniture. It is backed by 
velvet cushions in an attractive color 
scale, a black French pillow furnish- 
ing just the decisive note and tying 
the whole thing to the black lamp 
shade on the old walnut candle stand 
beyond. The unusual desk was copied 
by the decorator from an old counting 
house desk, painted the same brown 
which appears in the linen curtains, and 
striped with a brassy yellow like the 
tones of the brass desk set. And above, 
to remind us of convivial counting house 
associations, the gayest of burnt orange 
quills flaunts itself. The Wilton rug 
repeats the fawn of the walls, with per- 
haps more of the gray and less of the gold 
in its make-up. The cheap lighting 
fixtures are rendered quite elegant simply 
by painting them a sort of ochre or deep 
old ivory. 

The dining-room is a distinct relief 
from so many small-house dining-rooms 
whose department store “period suite” 
is too heavy for the size of the room. A 
braided rush rug, rush-bottomed, ladder- 
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backed chairs, and a gate-leg table make 
a combination which, for lightness, grace, 
and economy, cannot be easily excelled. 
The color scheme of gold and old blue is 
carried through the dull gold paper on the 
walls, the gold ground of the stunning 
linen on the side table threaded with blue 
and vivid scarlet leaves, through the gold 
silk lighting fixtures finished with a shirred 
edge of old blue, through the blue draper- 
ies above the flower shelf of the pretty 


casement windows, and 
the beautiful old willow 
ware on the walls. When 


the lights are turned out 
and the high candelabra 
and the shaded® candles 
lighted for a dinner, it 
makes a small-house din- 
ing-room which is almost 
perfect for its harmony 
and simplicity. 

Upstairs, the owners’ 
sleeping-room extends 
across the front of the 
house. It is a restful room, 
with a gray rug, and a 
chintzy gray wall paper 
striped with just a sug- 
gestion of black. The beau- 
tiful four poster conforms 
to their quiet ways and 
dresses simply in white. 
Were it not for laying our- 
selves open to the charge 
of haranguing to filled 
pews on the sins of the 
absent, we should here put in a word or 
two against the overdressing of the four 
poster. Instead, we will emphasize the 
good looking black chintz at the window, 
which intertwines scarlet and old blue 
and a little gray. The saucy geraniums 
at the window need no emphasis. They 
are quite perky enough to be their own 
publicity agent. The quiet gray painted 
desk at the bed side, however, must have 
a word spoken for it, or it might not be 
noticed. And surely no one would sur- 
mise that the dressing table so debonairly 
decked out with its gilt French mirror 
and black figured chintz is at bottom 
nothing but an old kitchen table. 

A house of distinction without a 
nursery, and a happy four-year-old— 
could Machiavelli himself have worked 
out a successful solution for that enigma? 
Every mother knows the devastating 
effect that a Teddy bear and a train of 
cars can have on the most carefully 
thought out interior. It was therefore a 
fortunate idea that turned the child’s 
sleeping porch into a nursery by the 
building of a capacious toy cupboard in 
the corner. 

The term “house of distinction’ is 
not an idle, but an accurately descriptive 


one. By contenting herself with a small 
rental, by making the best of her posses- 
sions, by forcing those potent genii, color 
and good taste, to work for her, the owner 
has, with a small outlay, achieved distinc- 
tion where most women would have seen 
no possibilities beyond the most uninter- 
esting mediocrity. 

She created the artistic interior for this 
little house in exactly the same order of 
creation that she would have followed if 








We can get a good idea of the character of the whole living-room from this one corner 
of it—a quiet but gay elegance, a fine sense of balance, a feeling for color that shows 
even in the black and white of the photograph. 
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the house had been ten times as large. 
And in this lies the secret of her success: 
she was obeying the law of artistic creation; 
before she began to do anything to the 
house, she saw, in her mind’s eye, just what 
she wanted to do; she knew the effect she 
wanted to get ; and, as this effect was to be 
achieved by color and arrangement pri- 
marily, rather than by the quality of the 
materials used, she was not dependent 
upon money for the success of her plan. 

Money, really, has so 
very little to do with the 
making of a charming 
house; taste has so much. 
And taste is not entirely, 
by any means, the inborn 
talent we are apt to think 
it is. It may be acquired, 
to a large extent, through 
the study and application 
of a few general principles 
of color and balance and 
proportion. When you 
know what effect you want 
to get in your house, and 
why you want it, and how 
to get it, you will be almost 
certain to achieve an at- 
tractive home. At any 
rate, it will be an expression 
of your own preferences, 
and that is a great deal. 
To be of a flock, following a 
leader, may be safe, but it’s 
not very interesting. 


A braided rush rug, rush-bottomed, ladder-backed chairs, and a gate-leg table make a combination which, 
for lightness, grace and economy, cannot be easily excelled. 











A COTTAGE 


E were among the cliff-dwellers of the great city. Like 
thousands of our kind we were packed as pills within 
boxes of shelved apartments, tier upon tier, and felt it impossible 
to be elsewhere. A moderate income, a dislike for the slavery 
of commutation and the need for daily presence at the office of 
bread-winning brought us to this commonplace of existence. 
After the return from our European honeymoon, we paced 
the city streets in a veritable Grecian border pattern of wandering 
through self-elected 
localities. Aspiring to 
the Murray Hill dis- 
frict, the then choicest 
residential section, we 
finally found, after 
weary search, an apart- 
ment of six rooms. 
The landlord asked a 
higher rental than was 
allowed upon our fixed 
budget of expense, yet 
we had a sense of com- 
placency as we signed 
the lease for we had 
secured, over the heads 
of a waiting line of 
similar searchers, the 
cheapest suite within 
sight. 

We furnished this 
apartment and occu- 
pied it for two years 
and then heaven led 
me to pay some calls 
in a desirable district 
on the upper East side 
where palaces rear 
their highly financed walls, and gilt-edged apartment nouses 
command absurdly high rentals. In the midst of this district, 
on a side-street, | espied a wooden cottage, and upon it hung 
the sign “To Let.”” Entranced, | gazed upon its possibilities. 
It was of two stories and a basement, faced the south and was 
flooded with sunshine. Painted a muddy gray with windows 
outlined in vivid red, it was in color disastrous. But its at- 
tractive old-fashioned character invited thought. A front piazza 
with French windows opening from it into a sunshiny parlor 
attracted me. 1| climbed the steps and made enquiries. 

To my utter amazement I found that this nine-room house 
could be had at more than two hundred dollars per annum less 
than the rental of our apartment. True it needed a thorough 
cleaning and over-hauling, but in rapid flight of imagination | 
converted it to a “dream of olden days” which by traditional 
inheritance we love. Suffice it to say that we took the lease 
for a term of two years with privilege of renewal, and with the 
owner’s glad financial co-operation added to some expenditures 
of our own, evolved its transformation. The happy result is an 
unusual combination of country life in the city. We feel that 
we have secured, without the fatigue of traveling, the charm 
which the: commuter seeks. 

Our cottage is the central one of three, a group owned by an 


Our cottage is the central one of three. 


IN NEW FORK 


Within One Block of Central Park—A Front Yard, 
a Back Yard, Nine Rooms, and a Low Rental 


By DOROTHY SHEPHERD 








The houses on either side gained like-minded tenants, 
who also set about restoring their old-time beauty. 






old estate and held for future development. Soonafter we moved 
in, the houses on either side gained like-minded tenants who also 
set about restoring their old-time beauty. At a united expense 
we had the exteriors of the three houses painted white, the blinds 
green, and hung brass knockers upon the front doors. Pointed 
box trees now stand as sentinels at each side of the three portals; 
grass has been restored to the garden plots fronting the piazzas, 
and our Rose-of-Sharon bush has been dh, mr itd trimmed. 

his description of 
our happy find is made 
that others may seek 
and secure similar 
treasures, for we have 
discovered many like 
possibilities for those 
who have eyes to dis- 
cern and bravery to 
essay the restoration 
of a some-time neg- 
lected dwelling. <A 
brief description of our 
interior arrangement 
will therefore be in 
order: 

Our basement con- 
sists of two large 
rooms, front and rear, 
and a hallway extend- 
ing the length of the 
house, with door at 
each end. The front 
room, 20 feet x 12 feet, 
with two windows 
above the ground 
level, was formerly the 
dining-room but we 
disliked such arrangement as savoring of “boarding-house 
economics” and by the adjustment of a dumb-waiter, purchased 
second-hand at moderate cost, we converted the rear parlor 
above to serve as our banquet hall. This freed the large and 
sunny room for our maid’s use, a source of her rich content. 
Under the mantel shelf of this lower front room is esconced the 
Baltimore heater which provides sufficient warmth, with the aid 
of the kitchen range, for the entire house. The rear room serves 
as our kitchen and is admirably appointed with coal range, gas 
range, hot water heater, stationary tubs, sink with hot and cold 
water, and four large closets, one for pans, one for daily supplies, 
one for china, and the last—the joy of a housekeeper’s heart— 
a place to store provisions where, under lock and key, | keep 
jellies, jams, canned goods, sugar and flour in bulk, candles, etc. 
The rear hallway provides ample space for a vegetable bin, a 
table for the water-filter, the clothes-horse, wringer, etc. A 
roomy entry into the garden gave opportunity for the installa- 
tion of a servant’s toilet-room, and across the way, by an outer 
window, our refrigerator is placed. Alongside is another large 
closet for kindling wood, brooms and other paraphernalia. 

Now chmb our porch-steps and really call upon us. The 
brass knocker, polished every morning within an inch of its 

(Continued on page 390) 
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We wish other readers of 
THe House BEAUTIFUL 
would do as Mr. Marshall S. 
Winpenny of Philadelphia 
and Merion, Pa., has done 
and send us photographs of 
rooms in their homes which 
carry out their ideas of ar- 
rangement and decoration. 
Mr. Winpenny had the de- 
signs he himself drew for 
the furniture carried out in 
mahogany and relied upon 
it to give the decorative 
note to the room. To this 
end, the wood trim is ivory 
and the walls cream. The 
hangings are of the same 
cream tone with birds and 
flowers in colors. The floor 
is covered with a yellow- 
green silk carpet. As the 
room is longer than it is 
wide, being about 20 x 14 
feet, Mr. Winpenny placed 
a tapestry at either end, 
for while tapestry itself 
tends to give a sense of dis- 
tance, the two pieces served 
to bring the ends of the 
room together. They arein 
the yellow, yellow-green, 
green, blue-green scale. 
Elegance and repose char- 
acterize this room. 
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The living-room—as large as the living-room of a house twice as big—has a bay 
window at either end and a fireplace in the middle. 








The dining-room is not secluded, but through its two large archways into the 
living-room and the hall, it commands charming views. 





MAKING OVER A CITY STABLE INTO A HOUSE 


How to Make the Experiment Successful and have it 
include a Garden, an Arbor, a Pool and a Hermit Thrush 


O turn a stable into a house is quite the 

fashion nowadays. The usual thing 
is to take a stable in the country and 
turn it into a summer home. | have two 
friends who have done this and each glows 
with enthusiasm as she tells of how the 
dining table is in exactly the spot where 
the cow used to stand, and of how the 
French window in the guest room is 
where the hay was put into the loft. | 
quite sympathize with them, for there is 
no pleasure more satisfy- 


By EDITH H. DOHAN 


The secret of success in making a house 
from a city stable is first to get a stable 
on the rear of a lot with its back to a side 
street ; second, to make a garden out of the 
stable yard; third, to leave the rooms 
large and not cut up the floor space into 
small rooms; and lastly, to get plenty of 
light. 

Our own stable is over a hundred years 
old, and is built of that rough, irregular 
masonry, full of bits of sparkling mica, so 


quasi mansard roof was added, which if 
not the most artistic roofing, at least 
added two of the most delightful rooms 
in the house; bedrooms with large case- 
ment windows at either end. 

On the narrow street in our rear, which 
is aS quiet as a country lane, opens the 
basement kitchen. The basement con- 
tains, beside the kitchen, a furnace room 
and a cold closet, furnished with a large 
screened swinging cupboard, and a special 

nook for the refrigerator. 





ing than that of “making 
over” things, but | think 
our own experiment is 
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vastly more interesting. 
We live in a stable in 
the midst of the city. We 
sew on the front porch, 
breakfast under the arbor, 
dine in the garden, and 
even venture _ shower- 
baths in the pool, observed 
by no one, and hearing 
only distantly the noise of 
motors and street cars. 
A hermit thrush and a 
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Living Room. 
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The ground floor has 
two rooms and a vesti- 
bule. The living-room 
runs from north to south 
on the west side of the 
house, and is as large as 
the living-room of a house 
twice as big. It has a bay- 
window at either end and 
a fireplace in the middle. 
The mantel came from an 
old down-town Philadel- 
phia house, but after it was 
brought from an antique 
shop to its new home, it 
was found to be too small 








ruby-crowned kinglet 
spent each a day in our 
oasis of green last month, and today a 
dainty little oven-bird has been walking 
about beneath our bushes. In the shade 


of our big box bush the baby sleeps as 
peacefully as if he were miles from town. 





characteristic of old Philadelphia houses 
and barns. It had originally a gable 
roof, and when it was first made over into 
a house, this roof was kept, but later 
when more floor space was needed, a 
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for the chimney. That 

defect, however, was easily remedied by 
cutting it in two, and putting a sort 
of console block in the middle, the 
effect of which‘is not at all unpleasing. 
The dining-room might be objected to 
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on the ground that it is not secluded, since 
it opens by a large archway into the 
living-room, and again by a similar arch- 
way into the vestibule. But after all, 
why should one take one’s meals in se- 
clusion as a dog takes his bone to a 
corner? Meal-time is a time to look 
about, and we would find it hard to 
forego either in winter the view of 
our blazing fire, as we see it through 
the archway to the living-room, or in 
summer, the view through the French 
window, which opens directly upon a 
bed of roses. 

On the second story, again the mis- 
take was avoided of cutting up the 
floor space into small rooms. There 
is one large bedroom the size of the 
living-room below, a guest room over 
the dining-room, and a large bath- 
room over the vestibule. By the way, 
| would not give up the upstairs 
balcony of this house for any room. 
It is a capital place to brush clothes, 
to do dry cleaning, or to take a sun 
bath in cold weather. 

The third floor has a maid’s room 
as well as the two bedrooms, with 
casement windows at either end, to 
which reference was made above. 

If a room to be charming must 
be lived in, so also must a garden. 
Ours, at our very door, is so intimate 
with the house, that it seems a very 
part of it. I believe in Scotland 
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meals there as in the dining-room. The 
American habit of living in a city home 
in the winter and a country home in the 
summer, does not provide for early spring 
and late autumn. From April to Novem- 
ber we live out of doors. All meals are 
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served there when the weather is fine, 
and on still evenings we read in the 
garden by lamplight. 

No garden is complete without a pool, 
and in the city the sound of running 
water is particularly grateful. Around 
the margin of our pool are planted 
royal ferns and mertensias. It is 
presided over by a seated Buddha 
or Lohan, who enjoys the shade of 
a Chinese cymbal, picked up in 
Chinatown. A jet of water passes 
through a hole bored in the center of 
this cymbal, and falls again with a 
musical tinkle on its metal surface. 
At evening, when the pressure is high, 
this jet can be thrown as high as the 
house, so that it makes, in hot weather, 
a delightful shower bath. 

Only those who, in the city, have 
breakfasted under a rose-arbor in 
June, or have had afternoon tea on 
the terrace in November, with the 
pungent fragrance of chrysanthemums 
on every side, can understand how 
great is our triumph. 

So I would advise anyone who 
wants to have a real home in a city, 
to build a stable over into a house, 
if a chance offers which at all approx- 
imates the natural advantages of 
our site. The architecturally unin- 
structed need not be dismayed in re- 
modeling a stable—as they might be 
in building a new house. The stable 
is as it is. Noone can expect you to 





there is a type of house called the 
b’out and b’in house. The name suits 
ours exactly. It is as easy to serve 


The garden pool is presided over by a Buddha who enjoys 


follow the canons of architecture. 
You are delightfully free. 


the shade of a Chinese cymbal. Around the margin of 
he pool grow royal ferns and mertensias. 


A garden so intimate with the house that it seems a part of it. One to live in from April to 


November, and in which it is as easy to serve meals as it is in the dining-room—all meals are 
served here when the weather is fine. 
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THE powers that be are as careless sometimes about naming 

erecta as certain parents are in the matter of giving their 
children names which in after life prove so burdensome. Senti- 
ment and patriotism seem to be the urging influence in the case 
of most newly named thoroughfares. 

| was riding through a wooded section of country not long ago 
where the trees had been cut down in long lanes, and sign posts 

‘An . erected. This constituted the pros- 

(jw ‘\\ pector’s idea of astreet, nodoubt, because 

1. by no stretch of the imagination could 

anybody have seen a street if it had not 

been for the perfectly good sign posts. 

They read Pauline Street, Lucy Street, 

Jennie Street, Eleanor Street and so on 
for about a mile, all girls. 

I wonder what particular sentiment 
caused this collection of fair names. 
The man who designed the tract must 
have had some reason. Could they have 
been names of former sweethearts thus 
made immortal, at least in that sec- 
tion? Or were they in the nature of 
monuments erected to perpetuate the 
memory of departed relatives? Or was 
it a clever ruse on the part of the owner of the land to entice 
newly married women by those names to buy a house lot? 
We can readily see how seductive a lot on Charlotte Street 
would be to a girl named Charlotte looking 
for a place to build. It would have the in- 
sidious flattery of a whole thoroughfare made 
by request. 
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The war undoubtedly has stopped a good many movements, 
but we are going right on living just the same. The trees will 
keep strictly to the task of growing and so will the weeds. And 
the cobwebs of stagnation will accumulate unless somebody 
brushes them away. There are so many things to be accom- 
plished all along the line, from the 
individual home up to the crying 
needs of the city. Every association 
or club for im- provement ought 
tohave a dynamo. I suspect that in 
a great many cases when the associa- 
tion ‘‘has done nothing for 
months,” the dy- namo has enlisted 
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or is knitting sweaters, accord- 
ing to the gender of the dynamo. 
Very creditable no doubt. Buta dy- 





namo that oper- ates only one wire 
has as narrow a horizon as a man 
trying to see the Aurora Borealis while seated in the bottom of 
a well. 


Are youa member or anofficer in any improvement association, 
or are youa dynamo? If so, your neighbor would be delighted 
to know what you are doing. Nothing is too trivial providing 
it is for the betterment of living and has the element of neighbor- 
liness in it. Tell us how you keep steam up in the association 
or brush the cobwebs away or beard the town fathers in their 
dens. It will be as interesting if it comes from a baby town as 
it would, emanating from the famous island that once sold for 
twenty odd dollars. 


It has been said with more or less frequency that people will 
do anything for money,—even build three-decker houses. The 
three-decker house has been a thorn in the flesh of many cities 
and towns, and after looking at a multitude of these structures, 
it would appear that the fault is with the 
kind of three-decker. They are painfully 
similar, not only the number built alike but 
the sameness of the fronts of each apartment. 





Some time ago, | wandered into a section 
which was in the process of being cut up 
into lots and streets where the influence as 
to naming the~streets was Shakespearian. 
Hamlet Avenue, Falstaff Road, Macbeth 
Terrace and Othello Street gladdened the eye 
in new gold and black paint. Wouldn’t the 
famous bard smile if he could only see a 
whole real estate boom under full swing, 
colored by thenamesof hiscreations? Fancy 
him in the crowd while the auctioneer was asking for bids on 
a choice corner lot. 

“What am I offered for this dandy lot on the corner of Puck 
Place and Ophelia Road?” 














Has any reader noticed anything noteworthy in the street 
naming line? Perhaps you have seen a good plan for this sort 
of thing. So seldom is attention ever paid to helping strangers 
find their way about. If you know of anything on this subject, 
your neighbor would be glad to hear from you. 


Several improvement associations that | have recently run 
across have struck the snag of inactivity. “We haven’t done 
anything to speak of for six months,” and “The war has taken 
up everybodys’ attention so we are doing nothing just now,” 
and “No one seems to take much interest in the thing,” are 
replies | have received from some. 
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The first story is cut on the same plan as the 
second and the second as the third. A row 
of twenty of these things therefore has sixty 
sections almost identical in appearance. 

The most beautiful thing in the world 
proves tiresome if it is repeated as many 
times as this. Who would care to look at 
sixty Mona Lisas at intervals of a few feet 
apart? 

It would seem a trifling feat to execute a 


a 


few changes with wood and glass, yet builders will fill up anentire . 
street with the same old thing, repeated with the stupid pre- 








cision of an old oilcloth pattern. It is possible to design and 
build a three-decker house that is pleasing and artistic. And 
the neglect of the esthetic side, as well as some other phases, 
has banned these houses from scores of localities. 

There is nothing that will keep a home owner on the anxious 
seat as the thought that his neighborhood may deteriorate. 
The coming of many cheap houses built alike and other things 
that go to lessening the value and comfort of a locality are things 
hard to fight. If any reader has combated this thing or has a 
like trouble on his hands at this moment, it would be interesting 
to know about it, and he might be helped himself. 

There are without doubt many towns that have successfully 
solved this building problem through local legislation, but the 
agitation for better conditions must come from the home-owners 
themselves. They make a formidable host when they decide to 
work together. 
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The Saving in Modern 
Home Building 


(1 hoe it formerly was deemed necessary to employ the rarest and most 
expensive woods to obtain richness and variety in the interior finish and 
trim of homes, the same effects may be had today with the use of the most plen- 
tiful and moderate priced wood, and with no sacrifice of permanent satisfaction. 


Using modern stains, paints and enamels of standard quality, it is now possible to attain any 
desired effect of color or tone in home interiors, employing no other wood than 


Southern Pine 


**The Wood of Service’’ 


Southern Pine has a wonderfully varied and beautiful grain and a satiny texture, lending itself 
perfectly to the use of stains. And it takes readily and holds permanently paints and enamels. 
Southern Pine is extremely durable, yet very workable; it is as perfectly manufactured as 
any of the expensive hardwoods, is obtainable anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and it costs less than any other home building material of anything 

like the same high quality. 





If you have home building or remodeling in prospect, it will be well worth 
your while to send for the handsome new booklets, ‘““The Inte- 
riorof Your Home” and “Beauty Plus Service in Floors.” 

Mailed gratis, on request, if you address 
Department B-53 








arion 


WW OARLEANS, LA. 








Department. 


HOME PROSLEMS: 
CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN 





The plan with which readers of the Department of Home Problems in Home Progress are familiar will be followed in this present 
Each month a subject of general interest in regard to which questions have been asked, and which accordingly is known 


A DEPARTMENT 


to be a “problem” to subscribers, will be considered. In the main the method of consideration will be the same; there will be a brief 
article, a set of questions chosen from the best questions on that subject asked; a set of answers to the questions of the preceding 
month; symposiums made up of the best answers of subscribers to questions; and a list of books, relating to the subject of the month. 
Readers may write to this Department as they have hitherto written to Home Progress, on any pertinent ‘‘problem’’ in the solving of 


which they desire help. 


“TRACKS” AND “RUTS” 
== }HAT is the difference 
between a_ track, 
and a rut,—meta- 
phorically speaking, 
that is? One eve- 
ning not long ago, 
around an open fire 
of birch wood and 
pine cones, I heard 
this question most interestingly dis- 
cussed. 

“A metaphorical track is the same as a 
literal track,” said one. “It is planned. 
And a metaphorical rut is the same as a 
literal rut; it just happens. This is 
obvious’ enough,” he continued; “the 
really interesting and exciting question is 
when, and how, is a rut made into a 
track!” 

Is not this the case? We have all seen 
instances of it. I have been very much 
absorbed in watching one such instance 
in my immediate neighborhood. Among 
my neighbors there is a woman, the 
wife of a college professor. There 
are several small children in the family; 
there is not a very large salary; and there 
are other demands upon it than those of 
the immediate household. The result is 
that my neighbor not only does practi- 
cally all her housework, and takes almost 
the entire care of her children, but also 
does most of the family sewing. And, as 
the wife of a professor, she has social 
obligations which require a certain amount 
of time and strength, as well as money. 
ls it any wonder that she got into a rut, 
that her path through life-has tended just 
to happen? 

We all know quite well what might 
eventually have occurred. My neighbor 
might have gone on until she had either 
a nervous or a physical break-down; but 
this has not been the case. She is a 
woman of very active mind. It occurred 
to her one day that, since the elements 
of her life were pretty definite, she really 
might rearrange them to better advan- 
tage,—that she might, in short, make a 
track out of a rut. So she did. Instead 
of sending word to the Professors’ Wives’ 
Club that she was too busy to prepare a 
“What Browning Owes to 








paper on 





Homer,” she offered, on the afternoon on 
which she had been asked to read a paper 
on this subject, to speak instead on “ Tell- 
ing Stories to Children.” The talk was 
simply an account of her own experi- 
ences,—and it was successful. Most of 
the other professors’ wives had children,— 
in whom they were quite as much in- 
terested as they were in Browning’s debt 
to Homer. 

She had rather fallen into the habit of 
accepting and giving only such invita- 
tions as she could not possibly avoid; 
and even then, being in rather a dis- 
traught or absent-minded frame of mind; 
in the midst of the consequent festivity, 
wondering whether the baby were awake 
and crying, or if the older children had 
succeeded in finding the matches, and 
were playing with them. It is this mental 
state, as we know, that makes the very 
deepest depression in a mother’s rut. 
My neighbor recognized this, and finally 
remedied it. Her children were well- 
behaved; and she deliberately accepted 
and gave more afternoon invitations, in- 
cluding a child or two,—as a reward for 
good behavior when not included. This 
worked magically with the older children. 
As for the baby, she and another neigh- 
bor agreed to take turns tending each 
other’s babies. 

Of course, none of these procedures in- 
creased the family income, nor did her 
sewing,—nor decreased her housework. 
But fewer clothes did lessen the sewing; 
simpler food, and the removal of some 
of the furniture to the attic, shortened 
considerably the hours of work. And to 
her surprise, these same simplifications 
actually did increase the income by saving 
some of it. 

So that one rut was made into a track; 
it is a very bright track, too. My neigh- 
bor has lost her old look of anxiety or 
preoccupation, and she seems to have a 
great deal more time. She talks about 
more things, too,—for she not only has 
more human connections; but she reads 
more, and thinks more. She not only has 
made her rut into a track; but her life is 
on the track, and going,—in a definite di- 
rection, to an intended place. This is 
not only how an observer can tell that 
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her rut has been made into a track; but 
why that track is bright. 

One might point many a moral, but 
why doit? Anyane who is in a rut would 
rather be on a track. Why advise such an 
one to make a track out of a rut, and get 
on it and go? He, or she, will, if given 
half a chance,—and if, as the old theolo- 
gians used to say, he or she “sees light.” 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROBLEMS 
QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


The five questions answered below were 
the questions selected as the “five best’ 
asked by subscribers on the subject of guests, 
and printed in this Department in Septem- 
ber. From the best answers to these ques- 
tions, sent by subscribers, symposiums will 
be made, and printed in the Department. 
The following answers are in no sense 
final, or complete,—they are simply the 
editor's several opinions on the several 
subjects! 


1. When one borrows from a_ neighbor 
some staple article, such as a can of 
green peas, should one repay in 
kind, or might one give the neighbor 
the amount of money the article 
cost? 


If considerably far from the neighbor’s 
grocer, one might better return a staple 
article in kind,—being very careful to 
get exactly the brand, and quality, bor- 
rowed. In the case of a can of green peas, 
one might take the empty can with one 
to the grocer, to make absolutely sure. 
If the grocer be near, one might repay in 
money. As in so many other matters, 
when there is any doubt as to what would 
be the thing preferred, the best and sim- 
plest plan is to ask the neighbor. 


2. Is it right to borrow from a neighbor 
something which is worn by use,— 
such as a lawn mower, a vacuum 
cleaner, an electric iron? 


One can comfortably do this, only pro- 
vided one has a similar article of one’s 
own to lend in return. For instance, one 
might borrow one’s neighbor’s vaccum 
cleaner, if one has an electric iron to 
lend to that same neighbor. A habit of 

(Continued on page 384) 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


N the flower borders and gardens the first 

thing to be done in the winter safety cam- 
paign is to dig up and store all tender tubers 
and bulbs that will be injured by freezing. 
These include the dahlia, canna, gladiolus, 
Galtonia, Tritonia and a few others not so 
generally grown. These must be dug up 
before the ground freezes to any depth. They 
should be stored in a fairly dry but not warm 
cellar, in rat-proof receptacles with holes 
enough in the sides to prevent 
mildew and decay. The next 
thing is to get definitely in 
mind the kind of protection 
needed by the perennials which 
are to remain outdoors all win- 
ter. These are not all alike in 
their ability to endure the 
rigors of our northern climate. 
Some of them like the German 
iris and the perennial phlox 
are perfectly hardy and will 
survive for generations with no 
protection beyond that given 
by the uncertain mantles of 
snow with which they may be 
covered through part of the 
winter. Others like the Japan- 
ese anemones and the hardy 
chrysanthemums which con- 
tinue in bloom until snow flies 
should receive a light covering 
of straw or leaves soon after 
their blossoms have passed. 
The kind and degree of pro- 
tection depends somewhat upon 
the situation. On a southern 
exposure where the sunshine 
will cause frequent thawing of 
the surface, with subsequent 
freezing, the need for shelter 
may readily be greater than in 
a shady situation where the 
surface may remain frozen from 
December until March. For 
the commonest cause of injury 
in border gardens is this alter- 
nate freezing and thawing 
which may not only injure 
the plant cells but may cause a 
heaving of the soil which will 
throw the roots out of the 
ground and thus injure the 
plant. The great function of 
the surface covering is to pre- 
vent this alternate freezing and thawing 
rather than to prevent freezing altogether. 
Most hardy plants are better off to be frozen 
up early in winter and to remain in this con- 
dition until spring. 


—s 


While the German iris and many of the 
older types of perennial flowers are perfectly 
hardy, any border garden which has a col- 
lection of the modern varieties of iris is likely 
to need some shelter. For many of these 
newer varieties are hybrids between the old 
hardy sorts and various more tender kinds. 
Such hybrids are likely to be much less hardy 
and to require adequate protection. So it is 
safe to place over the surface of the border a 


The Japanese anemones are among the most decorative of the late blossoms. 


few inches of fallen leaves or strawy refuse 
and to hold it in place with boughs of spruce 
or pine in regions where these can be readily 
obtained or some other material in other 
regions. One good thing to use for holding 
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leaves in place is the wire netting used for 
poultry yards, which may be laid flat and 
held in place with a few stones or pieces of 
wood. 

Perhaps the most important precaution in 
connection with this winter covering is not to 
do it too early. There are two chief dangers 
in respect to this: first, the plants may be 
smothered during a warm spell of unseason- 
able weather; second, mice may get started to 

working under the shelter if it is 
put on before the soil surface 
is frozen. So while it is desir- 
able to have everything in readi- 
ness in November it may easily 
happen that the protection is 
not to be put on until Decem- 
ber. 

Practically everything that 
has been said concerning the 
flower border applies with 
equal force to the strawberry 
bed. This should be covered 
with a light protection of straw, 
salt hay, lawn clippings or 
something similar, taking care 
that nothing is selected which 
is full of weed seeds. The 
special object to be obtained in 
this case is to prevent the heav- 
ing of the plants by alternate 
freezing and thawing. Other 
small fruits may also receive 
protection. In the case of dew- 
berries this may be essential 
to prevent the canes’ from 
winter-killing and thus having 
the hope of the season’s crop 
blighted. Some kinds of red 
raspberries need protection al- 
though it is a wiser plan to try 
to grow those hardy sorts which 
survive without it. The same 
is true of blackberries. 

The first weeks of November 
still furnish opportunity for 
the planting of apples and pears. 
These trees may now be ob- 
tained from the nurseries in a 

- good condition for transplant- 
ing and should be set in their 
permanent place if possible. 
But if this is not practicable it is 
often worth while to buy the trees 
in fall and to heal them in care- 

fully, seeing that there is plenty of soil in con- 
nection with all the roots. Trees thus healed 
in on your own place can be set out earlier in 
spring and be in better condition than those 
which you are likely to buy next season. Re- 
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cent investigations have shown that in all but 
the most northern regions there is a very dis- 
tinct advantage in planting cherry trees in 
autumn. Cherries start their growth very 
early in spring so that it is difficult to get 
them from the nurseries and plant them 
sufficiently early. 

November is probably the best month to 
make hardwood cuttings of many shrubs and 
trees. One may easily increase the supply of 
currants, dewberries, grapes, privet, forsythia, 
Russian artemisia and many other useful and 
ornamental shrubs and trees by making cut- 
tings now and storing them through the 
winter in sandy soil. After the leaves have 
fallen from the currant bushes, cut off the 
ends of vigorous canes of the present season’s 
growth, having each cutting about eight 
inches long. Tie together in small bundles 
and bury vertically in well drained sandy 
soil. Place the tips downward and have the 
cut ends covered with three inches of soil. 
Treat gooseberry cuttings in the same way. 
For grapevine cuttings, cut pieces of vigorous 
branches to about two joints and bury in the 
ground with the upper bud at the bottom and 
leave until spring. In the case of ornamental 
shrubs and hedge plants, like privet and for- 
sythia as well as the various poplar trees, 
make the cutting six or eight inches long, tie 
in bundles and bury in sandy soil. 


WILD FLOWERS FOR WINTER 
BLOSSOMS 


During this year’s food campaign much has 
been said about the use of wild herbs for food. 
There are similar opportunities in bringing in 
wild plants for indoor blossoms which are 
beautiful for winter window gardens and of 
unusual interest because they are so seldom 
seen out of their natural season. November 
is the best month for getting the roots of these 
plants. 

A trip to the summer haunts of the wild 
flowers with trowel and basket will readily 
yield a rich harvest. The early flowering sorts 
will yield their blossoms with the least delay 
and trouble. Such thick-rooted flowers as 
the Bloodroot are especially desirable because 
the materials for growth are stored up ready 
to push up leaves and blossoms as soon as 
warmth, light and moisture are furnished. 
The Columbines are also very easy to force, 
especially if one gets the plants on rocky 
ledges where the root system is shallow and 
compact. The thick bulbs of the Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit are common in moist woods and may 
be dug up and treated like a tulip or daffodil 
bulb, except that one need not put them away 
for a period of root growth in a cool place. 
Many others of the early wild flowers are also 
desirable for this winter forcing. 

One precaution is usually desirable in forc- 
ing any plant that lives over winter out-doors. 
It is used to being frozen between seasons of 
growth, so it is worth while to expose it to the 
weather before beginning the forcing process, 
allowing it to become thoroughly frozen, and 
then gradually thawing it out. 





for less 
formal 
dwellings 
possesses the greatest possible individuality 
and charm in proportion to its cost. 
We do not make common things to please un- 
trained minds. There are enough people of 


good taste and education in this country to 
justify the DANERSK |method of manufac- 
turing to sell direct. 


A DANERSK Room means Furniture and 
Fabrics made in our own factories in an indi- 
vidual scheme that has been worked out for 
yeu. 
Our pieces are held ready for finishing in natural wood 
tones or lovely Venetian colorings to go with your 
choice of fabrics. 

Purchase direct from the maker 

Write to-day for our Valuable Catalogue ‘‘ E-11,’’ 
or call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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J. 8. Cote, Architect, Seattle, Wash. Walls finished with Cabot’s 
Old Virginia White. Roof stained with Cabot’s Red Creosote Stain. 


Re-Stain Your Shingles 
When your old shingles need freshening up, re-stain them. 
Don’t paint them. Paint is for smooth wood and when used on 
shingles or other rough wood it is so thick and opaque that the 
colors are heavy and lifeless. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


are thinandtransparent. They penetrate the wood and stainall the 
strface fibres in deep, rich.tones which restore the original soft- 
ness and beauty of the stain effect. They are much cheaper than 
paint, they can be puton at much lower cost, the Creosote preserves 
the wood, and they are far handsomer and more suitable than paint. 
For those who prefer white houses, the soft but brilliant 
“‘whitewash white”’ effect of 
Cabot’s Old Virginia White 

is ajoy. Itisas bright and clean and cool as new whitewash, 
and as lasting as paint. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 

for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 523 Market St., San Francisco 




















ASK FOR 
BOOKLETS 


“TH 





The following conversation really happened once that we know of. Probably it is paralleled 


many times—the country over. (Pérhaps by you.) 


“Every time I look around our new home, dear, I am thankful to the architect for being so 
insistent about this OAK furniture. He said we’d have todo alot of insisting to get really good furniture in 
this noble wood—and it certainly is worth all the insisting we did.” 


‘‘Well, I told you we had an architect who was well-grounded in both his taste and his knowledge. 


He says the ‘come back’ of OAK to the favor of 


ople like us is ‘not a fad but a recognition’—that’s the 


way he put it. Now begin to sense the full meaning of that advertisement we clipped and put in the ‘new 
home box’—you remember?—something about OAK furniture having the qualities of BEAUTY, DIGNITY, 
POISE and PERMANENCE. I’m just as glad as you are to ‘start worthy heirlooms’ in our family.” 


There is no more satisfying possession than good OAK furniture. There is no more safe and 
enduring investment—none better worth insisting upon. Have you tried INSISTING? Try it—in your best store. 


AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


will write you personal letters worth getting. Tell us of your special interests. Address 
ROOM 1413, 14 MAIN STREET, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
ASK FOR BOOKLETS and FINISHED SAMPLES 















































































































Keep your copies of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in 
































convenient form for present and future reference 


HOYT’S BINDER 


Is easily adjusted. 
Holds from one to twelve copies. 





Permits your magazine to open flat. 


Price $2.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: A year’s subscription 
to The House Beautiful ($2.50) and one 
of Hoyt’s Binders ($2.00) for $3.50. 


Send your order to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HYACINTHS FOR WINTER BLOOMING 


i The hyacinth is one of the most satisfactory 
bulbs for forcing into blossom during the winter 
months. It is a comparatively simple process 
which can be carried on in any home, and when 
good bulbs are started one is quite certain to 
obtain beautiful spikes of bloom provided the 
precaution is taken to leave them in a cool situa- 
tion long enough to get a root growth, as well as 
to have the crown of leaves broken apart. In 
any good bulb catalog one will find lists of varie- 
ties some of which are starred as being especially 
desirable for forcing. These are the sorts which 
should be selected. The bulbs may be grown in a 
variety of ways. One way is simply to plant in 
garden soil, in paper or earthen flower pots, stor- 
ing them on the floor of cellar or basement for about eight weeks while 
the roots are developing. Another way is to plant in the prepared 
fibre which is now offered by most florists and seed houses at small 
cost. A special advantage of this is that one can utilize attractive 
water-tight flower jars for growing the bulbs. Another method is to 
grow in water in hyacinth glasses or even in gravel or broken granite 
in a way similar to that in which the so-called Chinese Lily is com- 
monly grown. 


THE ORNAMENTAL LOCUST FAMILY 


There is perhaps no family of ornamental trees which has so many 
attractive species for planting in the home grounds as the great group 
to which the locust belongs. The best known of these is the common 
or black locust which produces such beautiful tresses of white flowers 
in June. It is easy to grow, hardy and very desirable for many situa- 
tions. The clammy locust which has pink blossoms is even more 
beautiful. The yellow-wood is one of the least known but most deserv- 
ing of native trees. It has a spreading habit with wonderful racemes 
of small white flowers on the ends of the branches, although it does 

















not blossom every year. The laburnums or golden chain trees are 
remarkable for their racemes of golden flowers. The Kentucky coffee 
tree is much coarser than the others but is of interest because of its 
rarity and its large seed pods. The honey locust is one of the most 
stately of all our native trees and in certain situations where its long 
thorns are not objectionable it is very desirable. All of these trees 
will be found listed in any good nursery catalog and are well worthy 
of attention by all who are planning to beautify their grounds. 


ROSES FOR NOVEMBER PLANTING 


It is not generally realized that November 
is one of the best months for planting roses. 
At this time the wood is well ripened and 
the plants may be bought with small danger 
of too long exposure to dry air. When dor- 
mant plants are bought in spring it too often 
happens that they have been out of the 
ground for many months so that they are 
pretty well dried up and are very slow in 
starting. The result is they make an unsat- 
isfactory growth during the first season. One 
can now get a great variety of roses suitable for almost any situation and 
likely to give an abundance of bloom during a large part of the sum- 
mer. There are many beautiful sorts among the older kinds and 
some of extraordinary promise among the newer ones. Of the latter 
Silver Moon deserves special mention on account of its beauty and the 
contrast of the yellow stamens with the white petals. It is a climbing 
rose which is likely to become very popular. Another good climber 
with pink blossoms is called Dr. W. Van Fleet. Among the hardy 
roses the following are of especial value, J. B. Clark, Frau Karl Dru- 
schki, Juliet, George Arends or Pink Frau Karl Druschki, Jubilee, 
Ophelia, Francis Scott Key, Lady Killingdon, Panama, Jonkheer J. L. 
Mock, Crimson Queen. One of the best varieties for continuous bloom 
is Mrs. Aaron Ward. 
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Size Each Ten Hundred 

10ft. $1.50 $10 $60 

12ft. $2.50 $20 $165 

14ft. $3.50 $25 $225 ee 
‘Y ANDORRA NURSERIES 


ANDORRA 


Shade Trees 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark Shady Places 


Send for descriptive 80-page catalog. It’s free. 





NURSERIES 
Norway Maples 


EST of trees for 
street planting. 
Quick growing. Broad 
headed and very hardy. 
Approved by Tree Com- 


New Booklet 


r illustrates in graphic 
form the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of planting Hicks 
Big Trees for immediate 
beauty. It explains in 
| detail our successful 
method of transplanting 
and tells why Hivks Big 
Shade Trees save Ten 
Years. Send today for 
booklet on “Old Shade.” 











EDWARD GILLETT, 
Xmas Trees 





11 Main St., Southwick, Masz 





RDER a living Christ- 
mas Tree from us. 

We will ship it in a box 
of earth so that after serv- 
ing indoors as a Christmas 
Tree it may be planted 
outdoors to grow and 
beautify your lawn. 5- 
foot white spruce, $2.50. 


Send for booklet. 


STANDARD 





missions everywhere. 





| Hicks Nurseries, Box B, Westbury, L. I. 


of the WORLD 








Andorra Maples are 
lift with splendid 
fibrous roots. 


Wm, Warner Harper, Prop. 
Chestnut Hill, Phila, Pa. [Pa 
Box 230 
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i greens and Rock Plants. 








The sixth edition contains a list of the 
xclusive varieties of Irises, Peonies, and rare 
flowering shrubs including Lemoine’s new 
gE Deutzias and Philadelphus virginals, Roses, Ever- | 
If you do not have a copy 
of the 1917-1918 edition send for it today. i 


Bertrand H. Farr—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


ee Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
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Bakes So DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 66 
L years’ experience. No matter where you live, we guarantee safe 
F Send today for Dingee ‘“‘Guide to Rose Culture.” 


delivery. 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 1172 





Now Flower and Farm 





JAMES VICK’S SONS, 








VICK’S wit 258 
AND FLORAL 

For 68 years the leading authority on Vegetable, 

Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, 

Ready Send for free copy—today. 

9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y- ae 
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Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esq., Auburn, N- Y. 

IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders 
660 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
oS i AS EN NT ARR 


West Grove, Pa. 


GUIDE 


For 
1917 
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APARTMENTS AND HOW TO LIVE 


IN THEM 
(Continued from page 341) 


It has been urged that period styles “do not 
express us,” and it is we'l to give the matter a 
faircons deration. The absolute reproduction 
in modern homes of a total period effect— 
walls, ceilings, floors, draperies, furniture and 
arrangement—in short, a “dead copy’’—is 
probably open to this objection. Even in any 
period we may select, it is a question how 
many homes were consistently carried out in 
the current style; for homes have always had a 
way of being a growth, and herein lies our 
lesson. 

The home of the English gentleman of the 
late eighteenth century (if not a palace or a 
show place) would almost inevitably contain 
furniture at least from the time of William and 
Mary to Adam, and (for England was a 
maritime nation) probably a few foreign 
pieces as well. A jumble of styles is distinctly 
to be avoided, but we may always select. 

But—it is still urged—zno style of the past 
can express our present temperaments—we 
are too different. There the writer ventures to 
demur. When we become so extraordinarily 
different and original, then this originality will 
probably manifest itself in the designing of 
decent styles which will express us: it has not 
become so powerful as yet. Our differences 
are mainly superficial; perhaps not so radical 
as our egotism may suggest—we discern no 
great change and little improvement in basic 
human-nature. And the principles of beauty 
and of good design are immutable; as suited 
to the present and the future as the past. If 
anyone feels that the application of them made 
in other times may be improved upon, the 

field is open to him, and there is none to say 
him nay. When it is realized that in the 
whole world for a hundred years there has 
been no great designer of furniture, it is need- 
less to say he will be welcome. Meanwhile, 
it is certain there is nothing else so good. 

To apply what has been said to apartment 
furnishing in a practical manner, the writer 
would suggest the general avoidance of suites 
of period furniture. A few pieces of one stvle 
as a basis is good, but the leavening up with 
other pieces, different but not incongruous, 
will enhance the interest of our homes. 

It may be said, however, that sets of modern 
decorated furniture in bed- or dining-rooms 
frequently give much charm. 


GROWTH 


Finally, the apartment offers to those of 
moderate means, the best opportunity of 
making one’s abode a ‘“‘gem.”’ This may well 
be the result of growth; for unless unlimited 
time and means are at our disposal, we shall 
hardly be able to pick up at once all the objects 
which will make it so. Such a home is the 
result of loving thought and care and search. 
With alertness, we shall find, from time to 
time, things of especial interest and lovely 
form or color which may be purchased with- 
out undue depletion of our pockets, and 
the occasional adding of which, keeps alive 
interest and imports freshness into our sur- 
roundings. 
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uC _ peared the_only reason 
dealers offer substitutes 
for WHITTALL RUGS 





There are two kinds of stores which feature nationally 
advertised and trade-marked merchandise——those who 
Know The Best and strive to give you the benefit of 
their knowledge and their experience——and those who 
Seek Merely to Impress You with a suggestion of Quality 
by a smattering of articles of Known Worth and Merit. 


Your most reliable merchant 
invariably suggests Whittall Rugs 


But occasionally you will find a dealer who knows 
the Whittall Reputation for Reliability and so buys a 
few Whittall Rugs in the hope that you will accredit 
to his entire carpet department the feeling of Security 
and Confidence created by this Trade Mark 


aS. U.S. PAT. Orr 


Such a dealer displays his Whittall rugs prominently 
on the front of his rug racks or places them on the 
top of the piles for much the same reason that the wily 
peddler places the best apples on the top of the barrel. 
He will seldom offer to sell you Whittall 
rugs voluntarily, but you can buy them 
even from him if you will ask for them and 
refuse to accept the substitutes he tries to 
force on you ata greater profit to himself. 


“ Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs ’’ is a beautiful book 
illustrated in colors which you may have by writing 


M. J. Whittall Associates 


124 Brussels Street Worcester, Massachusetts 

















ARE YOU PLANNING TO BUILD? 
OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE 





is the title of the 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown handsomely printed illustrations of 
beautiful houses that help to answer that question. 
The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that confronts you and 
that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 
This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (92” x 12}”), contains among others the following 


illustrated articles by prominent architects: 


The Wooden House, By THomas P. Ropinson The Stucco House, By Davin B. Barnes TheBrick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


SPECIAL OFFER: 





Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 
Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for four months ... . . iT $1 00 (The reprint alene will be seat 
Of What Shall | Build My House........... ‘ e upon receipt of 50 cents) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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IF or All Interior Woodwork 


(including flooring) you cannot do better, 
if economy interests you, than to specify 


TUPELO LUMBER | 


“Tupelo Works Easy — Wears Hard” 





Tie 


ical 


This beautifully 





grained, white, soft 








aes wood growsinabund- 


Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect), 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for fine flooring and interior finish. 


ance in company 
with Cypress, the 
“‘Wood Eternal.’’ 

While the excel- 
lence of Cypress is 
known to all the 
world, however, the 
fine qualities of Tu- 
pelo are but little 
known. 

Tupelo, though, 
has been growing in 
popularity for several 
years, because it in- 
variably ‘‘makes a 
hit’’ where it is once 
used. 

In a number of 
high class buildings 
in the South, Tupelo 











volved’’ grain. 


ing does not splinter or sliver. 


statement: 


this material.’’ 


mahogany stain in company with natural mahogany and the result is so good that it would take 
an expert to tell where the natural mahogany stops and the mahogany stained Tupelo begins. 

For flooring, Tupelo is peculiarly valuable because of ‘what scientists call an ‘Sn 
This is a grain in which the fibres are knitted or woven together and 
results in extreme resistance to friction, such as a floor has to withstand. 


In an article written about Tupelo some five years ago there appears the following 


‘It is a peculiar fact that the qualities of Tupelo for moulding and interior trim were appreciated 
in Germany many years before the wood was even considered for such purposes in this country. 
The first sales of the wood were for export, and for a number of years the exports exceeded the 
domestic sales. This seems to be another of those examples where the technical and investigating 
qualities of the Germans took advantage of our own people, in that they could buy for a song what 
is really a high class material, for the reason that our own people did not appreciate the qualities of 


Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this 
valuable and extremely economical wood. Address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


has been used with a 


Tupelo Floor- 
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‘It is packed with the treasured lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
entire range of domestic knowledge. . . . These 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.”— 
Milwaukee Free Press. 





“A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.”—New York Sun. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


‘“‘A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just-beginnin 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those o! 
riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
health and comfort.”—Living Age. 


“Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.’””"—Boston Globe. 


$3.00 
Three Park Street, BOSTON 
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A TRANSPLANTED DRAWING- 
ROOM 


(Continued from page 349) 


were part of the wedding outfit of Mrs. Oliver 
Wolcott, and they were inherited by her 
daughter, Mrs. George Gibbs. On top of the 
cabinet may be seen two Wedgwood baking 
dishes. They have the familiar border of 
grapes and leaves, but they are made of an un- 
usual biscuit-colored clay. 

It is a privilege to see this fine collection of 
furniture which has been so carefully cherished 
for one hundred years in the same family. 
Persons with imagination, looking at the pic- 
tures, will be able to visualize the faint images 
of its first owners, men in powdered wigs, and 
stately ladies—before whom Washington 
bowed. 


A HOME AND A STUDIO 


(Continued from page 347) 


ness. If ever a house went to prove that a 
modern woman may have interests outside her 
home and yet be a homemaker, this one does. 
If in the dusk of some late afternoon, the ghost 
of alittle gray grandmother came slipping inthe 
front door and glided up the crooked stairs, 
she would feel very much at home. There 
would be the same mahogany and horsehair 
that was dear to her heart, the same burnished 
silver in the dining-room. The fact that the 
lady of the house sometimes wears a smock and 
works in her studio every morning could not 
shock the home- making heart of even the 
most domestic little grandmother. 

On coming and going, the guest looks long 
at the door of the house. One of the oldest in 
New York, it is weatherbeaten and black, but 
its Corinthian pillars are as proud as ever, and 
its panels bear scarred testimony to its age. 
The stone steps, hollowed by time, and the 
iron balustrade makes one who loves old things 
hope that the Spirit of Renovation may lose 
its way before ever it gets so far west on 
Thirteenth Street as Mrs. Parsons lives. 

A home, and a family, and the work she 
loves best to do—that is the happiness which 
one woman has collect ed under her own roof 
in a little old red-brick house in New York. 
And from its high, skylit studio come tangible 
proofs of that happiness to gladden the hearts 
of all the rest of us—figures of youth and joy 
and out-of-doors, and of the Turtle Baby with 
his turned-up toe. 


THE VERY SMALL BACK YARD 
(Continued from page 344) 


In conclusion, I would like to say a word for 
that too little remembered person, the garden 
architect. There are now artists in nearly 
every large city who can transform an ugly 
neglected space into a scene of real artistic 
beauty and merit, and every yard thus trans- 
formed is a material aid to the civic uplift of 
its community. To turn your own small 
enclosure into a more or less attractive garden 
is both easy and pleasant, but to create some- 
thing so beautiful that it becomes an inspira- 
tion, is to offer a gift of lasting value to your 
city and even—who knows?—to your country. 
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A noisy closet may be a source 
of untold embarrassment; all the 
greater because borne in silence. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


What material for your home? 


The right material is as important as good floor-plans. 

Will it make your home beautiful, comfortable, durable, fire- 
resistant? Will first cost and maintenance be low? 

Beauty is secured by the new color stucco made of Atlas- 
White Portland Cement and colored sand, gravel, screenings of 
marble or granite. It has mellow, rich tones of great natural 
harmony and variety, and the color is permanent. 

Comfort is assured: a well-built stucco house is cool in 
summer, warm in winter. For durability and fire-resistance 
stucco rivals stone and brick, and costs less to build. 

First cost is little more than for ordinary stucco. After- 
costs are low: almost nothing for repairs or painting. 


RYT aR tA A Zac 


Ask your architect and write for our free book “Information 
for Home Builders,’ which discusses different materials and 
illustrates in color the beautiful effects that can be secured with 
this new color stucco. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES Co. 


; SFWELCLO 
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es, SILENT SET The Atlas Portland Cement Company : 
ost operates so quietly that it cannot Member of the Portland Cement Association 
he be h ear d outs i d e the b ath room New York Chicago Phila. Boston St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 
I Built on the most sanitary princi- 
ples—of china, vitrified and glazed, Atlas-White Stucco Home 
4 . ill li . Heacock & Hokanson, Architects 
ed so that soil will not cling to its sur- 
he face. A damp cloth removes any 
trace of dirt. 
10 
he The same is true of our bathtubs, lavato- 
ries and other plumbing goods. Your entire 
ng plumbing should be of all-clay materials. 
in You will find them ultimately economical, 
at and the cost of installation and fittings is 
nd the same as on the cheapest. The “Star 
oe. and Circle” trade-mark is your insurance 
te of the best. 
gs Write for Booklet P-11: “Bathrooms of Character” 
se It shows the better way of bathroom arrangement 
on THE 
h TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
. TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
‘ World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay 
of Plumbing Fixtures 
rk. rT 
le SEEEEEEEEEEenEeeeeee 
rts 
oy TREE NEEDS FILLED 
th Spraying, yoming.cnity alin Fg THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad Street, New York or Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 
artlett Way” will insure their lasting health. Send to name and address below illustrated book on color stucco and Information for Home Builders. 
Representatives go everywhere. Send for ‘ “ 
“Tree Talk.’ I expect to build a $ Home; $ Bungalow; $- Garage. 1-H-11-17 
THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
) 539 Main Street, Stamford, Conn. 
or , 
en 
7 
iy THE SHOPPING GUIDE YOUR COMMUNITY 
ts will be a better place to live in if its citizens are readers of Taz House BEavutTiFUt. 
e aaa eae The increasing use of the magazine in women’s clubs, in civic organizations, and in schools 
f which teach home-making subjects, is proof of its value to those who apprcciate the importance 
0 For advertising rates and of attractive homes to city, town or neighborhood. 
all particulars address Good schools should teach home-making. Good clubs should discuss home-making. Both 
en will find in Taz Houss Beavutirvt a constant fund of practical and inspiring suggestion. 
e- THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Special rates for school and club use 
wai THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - Three Park Street ~ BOSTON, MASS. 
Ir Three Park Street - - - Boston, Mass. = 
y. i 
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HE best way to economize on 

painting is to use paints that last 
longer, and the paint that lasts longest 
is the paint that contains zinc. 





New Jersey 
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in paint 


increases durability by postpon- 
ing decay. Other necessary in- 
gredients serve other useful 
purposes, but zinc reinforces 
every good quality of every 
other ingredient. Zinc paint 
costsnomoreinthe first place and 
a great deal less in the long run. 

Good prepared paints always 
contain zinc. Competent 
painters who mix their own 


paints add zinc. It is easy to 


make sure that you get enough 
zinc in your paint. To help 
you, we have prepared a list of 
prepared zinc paints and also a 
list of manufacturers who grind 
composite zinc pastes in oil, 
such as painters use to get a 
good zinc mixture. 

These lists and our booklet 
‘Zinc in Paint’’ will help you 
get your money’s worth every 
time you paint. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 55 Wail Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch : Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 345) 


This story will tell in detail all about it; 
about our mistakes as well as our successes, 
our tears and our smiles. Verily, it will be 
the Autobiography of the House; the house will 
tell its own story. To keep it company, count- 
less photographs will be taken, interiors, 
exteriors, close-ups, bird’s-eye views and 
every other kind of picture the nimble photog- 
rapher can think of. 

We realize that books and books have been 
written about home building; it would be hard 
to say how many. But we shall not be 
daunted by this awesome pile of do’s and 
don’t’s. Our book and our house are going to 
be different. We are not going to talk about 
houses in general, but our particular house; 
not neighborhoods in general, but the particular 
neighborhood we selected; not heating ar- 
rangements as a whole, but our particular tem- 
perature, neutralizer; not lighting fixtures in 
the abstract, but our particular selection 
according to our lights. So you see we are 
going to be rather particular. 

We CuHoosE A Lot 

There is some satisfaction in knowing what 
vou want, but the superlatively satisfied 
person is he who knows just where to find it. 
A diamond is a beautiful thing, but to be 
a success it has to have a setting. So has a 
house. 

Now we knew just what we wanted in a 
house lot in which to set our house. It must 
be in a neighborhood which had proven itself, 
one where the real estate values were going 
up and not down. In the second place, the 
town must have good schools, good roads, and 
building laws which protected the builder and 
ownerof a home. And furthermore, the set- 
ting for our house must be one that pleased the 
eve from without as well as from within. 
The house must look happy. 

Everybody in the office was satisfied and 
unified on this point. Very well, then. 
Where was this lot? Who knew just where 
to put his hand, or rather his foot, on this 
delectable piece of land? 

It seemed that the chief knew a real estate 
expert and he suggested that we communicate 
our wants to him. This was done. And the 
result was, that one fine August morning we 
started out in an automobile, bent on finding 
a Lot Beautiful on which to build a House 
Beautiful. We went right out Common- 
wealth Avenue towards Newton and made 
our first stop about seven miles from Boston. 

We looked at the first lot. This was the 
beginning, a ceremony that was almost a rite. 
Here might rise our house. It was strange 
how a vacant piece of earth could affect us. 
We all tried to visualize our house on it, and 
my, but it looked nice! We could see its 
smooth white painted sides, its pretty green 
shutters (should we have crescents cut in them 
or four-leaf clovers?). How pretty the flower- 
bordered walk was; how cheery the thin blue 
spiral of smoke which lazily rose from the 
chimney. 

“This is a fine lot.” said one. 

“Yes, the view is good; the house would 
look good on it.’’ 
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Your Office is ~~” “@ 
Comfortably Heated 
But What About Your Home? 


While you sit in comfort in your office, are your 
wife and family uzcomfortable in a house with a 
poor heating system ? 

The Dunham System for the home will keep your 
family as warm and comfortable as you are in your 
office, and do it on the smallest possible amount of coal. 

The Dunham System of Heating controls the 
dampers automatically—it never lets the fire burn 
more than is necessary. Overheating as well as 
underheating is prevented. 

The Dunham System is absolutely quiet in its 
operation. No radiator will hiss or pound, drip or 
spurt. That wonderful little guardian of the coal 
pile—the Dunham Radiator Trap—will prevent this 
waste of heat-units. 

The Dunham Home Heating System will not only 
save you money on your coal bill, but will,enable you 
to render a real service to the Government. The war 
has made, and will continue to make, severe drains 
upon the Nation’s coal resources. Nota ton must be 
wasted. ‘The national supply must be conserved and 
equitably distributed The Dunham Home Heating 
System will help you help your country The coal 
the Dunham System saves you will release that much 
coal for war needs 

Free Booklet. Property owners, tenants, real 
estate men, heating contractors, architects and build- 
ers should read our latest book, ‘‘Dunham Heating 
for the Home.”? Send for your copy. 


SYSTEM OF HEATING 


This device is one of the fundamentals 
of the Dunham Home Heating System. 
It is known the world over to heating 
engineers as the device that revolution- 
ized vacuum steam heating Leading 
architects everywhere useit It makes 
impossible the presence of water in 
radiators. it prevents their pounding 

and knocking, reduces fuel consumption, 
The DUNHAM causes the radiator to heat evenly and 
quickly, eliminates the hissing air valve 


iator Trap and spurting water 
Responsible Heating Contractors everywhere install 
the Dunham Home Heating System. 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, lowa 
Division Sales Offices : 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Also Branches in 34 Cities in United States and Canada 












HOTEL MARSEILLES 
NEW YORK 
q A charmingly situated hotel right at the Subway 
entrance at BROADWAY and ro3rd Street. 
Away from the noise and excitement of lower Broadway you 
will enjoy a pleasant sleep and awake each morning to a delight- 


ful and inspiring view of the Hudson River and the Palisades. 


Rates for rooms for 1 person, with private bath, $2.00 per day 
and upwards; 2 rooms and bath, $3.50 per day upwards. 


Club breakfasts, 35¢ up; also a la carte. 
Write for booklet. M. E. BURKE, Manager. 
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Beauty, Comfort, Economy 


are the ideal conditions in office, shop and home; wherever 
human interest centers. 


And there is always a floor under us to please or offend. 


Murphy ‘Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


‘‘the varnish that lasts longest’’ 


produces smooth, rich, lustreful floors, that do not get dull 
nor slippery; that are easily kept clean; that wear and are 
protected from stains and moisture. 
A bad floor makes the whole house shabby. 
A good floor refines everything. 
A Murphy Floor is sanitary. It signifies enlightened | 
E 
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house management. And it really lasts longest. | 
Ask your dealer or painter also about le 


Murphy Transparent Interior Murphy Univernish 
Murphy Transparent Spar Murphy White Enamel 


Write for “Beautiful Floors’’—a humorous setting of a 
serious book on the care of floors. Nf 











Murphy Varnish. Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Chicago Newark 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL © BOUND VOLUMES 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now bound six numbers to a 

volume Each volume constitutes a profusely illustrated. com- 
pendium on house-building, furnishing and maintaining, with due 
attention to the flower and vegetable gardens. 


Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor plans, of houses, both large and small, 
with interesting photographs of interiors showing attractive schemes of decoration. 
Volume 41 contains the six issues of December 1916-May 1917 inclusive. 


SENT FOR $2.60, POSTAGE PREPAID 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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KOHLER WARE 


always of one quality—the highest 


makes a bathroom you enjoy 






The original one-piece built-in bath, 
the KOHLER “Viceroy,” illus- 
trated below,is a luxuriously hand- 
some furnishing for the bathroom. 


Its purity of line and the beauty of 
KOHLER enamel accord with the dura- 
bility which makes its quality complete. 
Yet the cost is most reasonable. Ask your 
plumber to show you the “Viceroy.” 


KOHLER Lavatories and Sinks embody 
the same distinctive principles of design 
and construction. 


Each KOHLER product is dignified with our 
permanent trade-mark, in faint blue, in the 
enamel. (It is located near the right end of 
the “Viceroy” Bath illustrated. ) 


KOHLER CO. Founded 1873 Kohler, Wis. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Indianapolis _ > St.Paul St.Louis Houston 
; San Francisco s Angeles Seattle London 















































Our popular book 
“KOHLER OF KOHLER” 


mailed free on request 


Address Dept. B-12 














WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO PUT IN YOUR HOUSE? 


Of COURSE, you are going to put in it all those things that make a house livable: chairs and tables, rugs and 
curtains, fireplaces and lighting fixtures, closets and breakfast corners—the list is as long as the needs of 
civilized man. But do you know just the particular kind of all these architectural details and necessary an 

artistic furnishings you want in yourown house? The decisions are many, not easy to make—and they all cost money. 


Let THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reprints Help You. The second in the series is now ready. 
Its name tells you that it contains the help you need. 


The Inside of the House—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


Like the first reprint (which has gone into a second edition), “Of What Shall I Build My House, Wood—Stucco—Brick;” it consists of 
32 pages of beautiful illustrations handsomely printed in sepia of the same size as the magazine (9 3-4 x 12 1-2). 


These reprints cost 50 cents each, postpaid. Order by Title. 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. R, Three Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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“Excellent location.” 
“It seems to have everything.” 

How smoothly things were running! Then 
somebody threw sand in the machinery. 

“That lot would require a good deal of 
grading; it’s too high. And there is a ledge 
that would have to be blasted out.” 

So we climbed in the car and proceeded 
slowly up the avenue. We were learning. 
This would be valuable experience. Not far 
from where the first mental house had been 
built, we came to another lot, its yellow and 
green sign blazoning its merits to the world. 
Here we went through the same process of 
admiration, elimination and condemnation. 
It was a lovely lot, no doubt of that, but the 
adjacent houses were so near that they shut 
out some of our light and spoiled the general 
appearance. So on we journeyed to the next 
one. It proved to be just what we were 
looking for and moreover it was a corner lot. 
This lot hunting was not so bad after all. 
Of course one must expect a few disappoint- 
ments. 

“‘No ledges in this one, no trees to cut down, 
plenty of room and fairly level,” remarked 
somebody. 

“Well, how does the house shape up here?” 
asked another. 

“Why, let’s see. Where are the drawings? 
Oh yes. Here they are. Now the sun porch 
comes over here, about where this small tree is. 
And the front door,—” 

“But the service portion of the house would 
then come on the corner,” put in one of us. 

We got back into the car without waiting 
any longer. We wanted to put some distance 
between us and that lot. But we had hardly 
gotten into second speed when we saw it. 
We knew it was to be the lot before we stopped 
in front of it. 

“Yes, this is it; no doubt of it,”” we said. 

We pictured our house on this one. And 
we hoped that substantial mortar and bricks 
would quickly supersede the dream outlines 
that so pleasantly rose from the magic green 
carpet in front of us. 

We left the details of getting the amount of 
land we wanted with the real estate man who 
had come with us. He promised to do his 
best (no one in this business ever promised 
any less—they are so hopeful) and he would 
let us know all about it ina day or two. With 
this promise we left him, his optimistic face 
radiating insured success like a rainbow. 

Early in this tale we promised to tell faith- 
fully of our tears and our smiles. And the 
first tear fell forty-eight hours after the fore- 
going happenings. The owner of the land 
refused to cut his property into the size lot we 
wanted. He evidently labored under the 
impression that it was a park or a hunting 
preserve we were looking for. Nothing could 
prevail upon him to change his mind. 

Well, to make little of a lot, we found 
another one in the same locality which had all 
the earmarks of the right one. As far as we 


‘could see, nothing above the earth would 


have to be removed except one tree. The 
owner of this tract of land would sell us what 
we wanted to buy. We ruled it by every 
measure we could think of, economic and 
aesthetic, and it hit the mark. 

We bought it. 
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Se acticing What 
We Preach 


For many years THE HOUSE BEAUTI- 
FUL has been giving advice. It has 
urged its readers to build homes. It 
has sold house plans and specifications. 
But it has allowed its readers to solve, 
themselves, the thousand-and-one 
annoying and petty problems of actual 
construction. 


To make our future advice better and 
more practical, we are now erecting a 
house of our own. We propose to print 
each month a detailed story of the 
progress made. We shall tell our readers 
all the difficulties encountered and all the 
successes achieved. We shall tell the 
whole story from the day we break | 
ground until that happy day when the 
house stands finished, fully furnished, 
with grounds and garden complete. 
The story began in the October number 
with the selection of the house-lot. 











We have made detailed plans for the 
interior decoration of this house, which 
we hope will be a model of artistic and | 
home-like furnishing. It will be located 
at 1662 Commonwealth Avenue, in the | 
City of Newton, Massachusetts, and 
visitors will be always welcome. | 


If you are interested to follow this 
true story of an actual adventure in 
home-building, and are not a subscriber 
to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL—or if you 
have a friend who would appreciate the 
gift of a six months’ subscription— 
return with one dollar the coupon at 
the bottom of page 399. 
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For Isolated Homes 


Give the protection their exposed location makes necessary. 


Circular KK88 explains. 


Sent us by request. 


P. & F, CORBIN Division 


The American Hardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, 


P. & F. Corbin 
of Chicago 


P. & F. Corbin 
of New York 


CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. Corbin Division 
Philadelphia 








Are You a Lover of Good Books? 


Yes? Then you will be interested to know that The Atlantic 
Monthly Company has entered upon the publication of ‘‘ books 
worth keeping.” { Our aim will be to preserve in durable and 
attractive form such material from The Atlantic Monthly as 
seems to the editors clearly to demand a life longer than can be 
guaranteed through the pages of a periodical. | Not only does the 
bst: of these vol have the quality of permanence, but 
they are well printed, well bound, well made in every way — books 
to preserve and cherish, not to glance through and fling aside. 


HEADQUARTERS NIGHTS, by Vernon Kellogg. 


,, Col. Theodore Roosevelt recently said of this startling revelation:-- 
It is a convincing, and an evidently truthful, exposition of the shock- 
ing, the unspeakably dreadful, moral and intellectual perversion of 
character which makes Germany at present a menace to the whole civ- 
ilized world.”’ 
rt. Kellogg was the unofficial ambassador of the Commission for the 
Relief of Belgium at German Genera! Headquarters, and his opportu- 
nities for observation were unique. $1.00 postpaid. 














THE WAR AND THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH 






A spiritual interpretation of these years of suffering and sacrifice, 
expressed in a group of three papers of kindred s ificance, yet written 
from three different points of view by a Frenchman, an Englishman, 
and an American. The volume includes: : 

YOUNG SOLDIERS OF FRANCE, by Maurice Bay 

THE SOUL'S EXPERIENCE, by Sir Francis Younghusband. 


JUVENTUS CHRISTI, by Anne C. £, Allinson $1.00 postpaid. 


THE ATLANTIC CLASSICS 


A collection of 16 of the most appreciated essays that have appeared 


in THE ATLANTIC during recent years, representing some of the best 
work of Meredith Nicholson, Owen Wister, Agne@ lepplier, Simeon 
Strunsky, Margaret Sherwood, Walter Prichard Eaton, and other noted 
writers. A volume alluring to the general reader and so inspiriting as 
an English text that it has been adopted in schools and colleges 
throughout the United States. $1.25 postpaid. 
THE ASSAULT ON HUMANISM, by Paul Shorey 

A brilliant defense of classical studies in schoo! and college, by a 
famous scholar whose polished style and ironical wit are in themselves 
a masterly reply to the ‘‘new school’’ of educators. An argument of the 
first order for retaining the study of the humanities. 60 cents postpaid. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING 


A textbook for college and high school English, consisting of 69 
short familiar essays from THE ATLANTIC, together with introduction. 
notes, and a list of subjects for compositions. Sprightly, stimulating. 
and unusually interesting to the general reader. Something different 
in English books for the classroom. 85 cents postpard. 


Any of these books sent upon receipt of price and coupon 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY C0. H.B.11-17 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Find enclosed $ for which please send me.. 


Name .. 


Address ..... 
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Superbly Carved 
Redwood Fire- 
place and Panel- 
ing in the -Cham- 
bers of the late 

Federal Fudge De 
Haven, U. §&. 
Government 
Building, San 


Francisco. 


HE ROMANCE and mystery that surround the oldest living thing in the 
world—hundreds, even thousands, of years old— 

The majesty of «<fluted columns, carved and tinted deep by time,’’ towering three 
hundred feet above the earth— 

The warmth and charm:of grain and color effects obtainable in no other wood— 

All these and more are his who in truth makes the ‘hearth of his home the heart 

of his home’’ by using for fireplace and mantel the wood of exquisite beauty— 
California Redwood. : 

Whether the effect desired is that of superbly carved Redwood burl or curly 
Redwood, as shown in the photograph, or the dignity and simplicity of the 

homey bungalow fireplace, you.will find Redwood the one wood that will fully 

realize the most exacting ideals. 

Redwood is not an expensive wood. It is easily worked, and capable of repro- 
ducing any carved design with minimum time and trouble. 

The hottest blaze upon the hearth will not cause the seasoned Redwood mantel 
to shrink or crack— it will always remain as when first installed. 

And Redwood contains a zaturaé preservative that resists rot. 

Write today for «<California Redwood Homes,’’ and beautiful stained samples. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
716 CALL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


California Redwood 


Resists fire and rot 














WHAT OF YOUR MARKET BASKET? 


5 dag war upon us and the price of food rising to unheard-of heights, it has become a very serious business 


to feed a family. The necessity grows daily more pressing that provisions should be bought and 


consumed intelligently. 
Therefore THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL feels that it is doing a public service in advertising 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 

This 200-page book, by Edwin Tenny Brewster and Lilian Stes is et dry tceatise on proteins and calories, but a collection of 
i ing, ical food tions of vast i ce to every housewife. : 
Bae Silas tomy peaks x dhe best antrticn i clanie at the lowest cost; what foods are good to buy and what foods are luxuries: 
what amounts of various toods are cient to sustain the body; what diets should be followed by different types of workers; what, in short, 
is the most scientific and economic way to supply fuel for the bodily engine. 

THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD will save you money. 
Three dollars will bring this valuable work and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year, together with an outline of a 


simple course in food values and dietetics. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston 
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LUSTRE PITCHERS AND TEACUPS 
(Continued from page 361) 


the familiar “house” design, and the inside 
rim also has a broad pinky stripe. This is 
another trophy from Maine, but since it was 
bought directly from a dealer, its history is all 
unknown to me. 

And now | am proudly displaying the 
loveliest pitcher _L—— has, the loveliest 
lustre piece, too, | think | have ever seen, 
barring that Swansea mug that even now 
I behold in my dreams—a rose lustre that 
had somehow caught the soft glory of a 
sunset and forever imprisoned it in china. 
The pitcher (the first at the head of this ar- 
ticle) is small; a fraction between three 
and a half and four inches, with a purple 
“house” design, the best interpretation of 
this well-known theme that | have ever 
found for the trees are real trees, and you 
can look into distances. It is the sort of 
pitcher to enchant a child; it depicts a 
landscape 


“Where if | were not so small 
I might live for good and all.” 


The four pitchers in the group in the sec- 
ond panel of the four are all small ones, none 
more than four and a half inches high. It 
is unfortunate that this photograph reveals 
so little of the charm of their color and design 
and particularly unlucky that the prettiest 
one of all—the second on the right hand side 
—shows hardly at all. Until I met the little 
purple treasure | thought it the most at- 
tractive of all my acquaintance. The narrow 
band is pink with a deeper toned lustre sprig- 
ging; the broad band white, the creamy- 
white that you see in Queensware, with a 
scroll and flower pattern in pink lustre and 
vellows and bright green. First in the group 
is the ‘“‘Spotted Sunderland” lustre pitcher, 
pink with a purplish cast; the other two are 
variants of the ‘‘house’”’ design, yet each quite 
different, for the enclosing medallions are 
round on the taller piece, oval on the shorter, 
and the separating motifs are quite unlike. 
In both, the tones of pink are very fresh and 
clear. As for the little mugs, I find them 
charming in their quaint colors: copper bands 
and handles, pink lustre in curves and touches 
of green and a tawny-orange red that really 
combine wonderfully. 

In the first panel, the Odd Fellows pitcher 
is more interesting than beautiful; although 
the pink spotted lustre decoration is good in 
tone. The design is one of the transfer pro- 
cesses like the Liverpool ware. On one side 
is a symbolic group, the pattern a little blurred 
as if the paper had been crumpled. Below 
you read, ‘“‘Manchester Unity Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows.” The other side de- 
picts a river busy with commerce and a bridge 
spanning it, and the inscription is as follows, 
“A West View of the Cast Iron Bridge Over 
the River Wear, Built by L. Burdon, Esquire. 
Span 238 feet, Height 100 Feet Begun 24, 
September 1793, Open’d 9, Aug. 1796.” In 
the front is a five-pointed star in black out- 
line with the initial “G” in the centre. The 
middle piece, a Spotted Sunderland lustre 
cup-plate, is delightful, the tone deepening 
almost to a purple and lovely in its shading, 
while the centre is blue Staffordshire. But 
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A HOUSE PLANNED FOR YOU 


If you desire to build a satisfying home without running the danger 
of making experiments or going to the expense of employing an archi- 
tect, you will be interested in the house pictured here. 

This first of a series of House BEAUTIFUL HoMEs was designed by a 
firm of prominent architects especially for THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE. It embodies suggestions and answers inquiries that have 
come from hundreds of home-makers, and has literally been planned to 
order to meet the needs of any family desiring a practical, artistic, 
moderate-priced home. 

The plans call for a nine-room structure with veranda and sleeping 
porch. The architecture is an excellent example of the New England 
Colonial type so generally admired for its brooding lines, its dignity, 
repose, and home-like charm. The interior has been designed to har- 
monize with the exterior, and every room has been planned for con- 
venience, airiness, and the easy arrangement of furniture. 

The living room, opening from an ample hall, which serves as a 
reception room, is remarkably well proportioned. All of its openings 
are symmetrically arranged, and in the middle of the long side is a 
large Colonial fireplace. Opposite the openings to hall and dining room 
are glass doors to the large paved veranda, which is so designed that 
it can be enclosed if desired. 

The dining room is so planned that the furniture can be attractively 
placed, and the service from kitchen to dining room is short and con- 
venient. There is a kitchen closet beside the pantry and dresser, a 
downstairs lavatory, and an ample coat closet. Besides the heating 
plant, the cellar contains a laundry and a cold closet for supplies. 

The second floor has four chambers, a sewing room with linen press, 
and a bath. The principal chamber and the child’s room connect with 
a commodious sleeping porch. 

The interior details have been carefully studied. The mantel, with 
paneling above, the beamed ceiling in the living room, the staircases, 
and the china cupboards have all been designed from actual examples 
of the Colonial period, combining great simplicity with charm and style. 

The sides of the house are covered with white shingles or clapboards. 
The roof is of shingles left to weather a silver gray. The underpinning 
and chimney are of old-fashioned water-struck brick. About the veranda 
and under the kitchen windows are white trellises, and the blinds and 
plant boxes are green. 

Complete working plans of this charming home are for sale at a 
moderate price by THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. This includes the 
free codperation and advice of our Readers’ Service experts until the 
house is built and furnished to the last detail. Full particulars will be 
sent free to any prospective home-builder who will fill out the attached 
coupon. i 
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Tue House BEAUTIFUL, 3 PARK STREET, Boston, Mass. H. B. 11-17 


Gentlemen: Please send without charge, full particulars about HousE BEAUTIFUL 
Homes No. 1. 
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ONE CAN LIVE WITHOUT ART— 
BUT NOT SO WELL 
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He-Copley Prints 


Masterpieces of American Art 


Fe Atedici:Prints 


The Olid Masters in Color 


For GIFTS and 
YOUR HOME 


yougrowever more fondof them. We 
offer you the very best reproductions of the 
best art. That is our standard in the COP- 
LEY PRINTS and MEDICI PRINTS. 
In your choice of gifts these beautiful Prints are 
unsurpassed for Christmas 


and other gift occasions; likewise for our homes, 
schools, clubs; for the elevation of taste in our 
children; for our own daily enjoyment. “One 
can live without art—but nof so well.” Once see 
these Prints and you will never be content to 
have pic- 
tures of 
inferior 
quality. AN OLD SonG—Francis Day. 

Wecan Copley Print. Copyright by Curtis & 
Cameron, Inc. 





show you 


h t 
io onal the 500 illustratedin our Catalogues (see below). 


You will find in these Cabingeen, 20 ly Handbooks of 
Art,—a choice of subjects of absorbing interest, from the 
great works of the Old Masters to the latest paintings of 
our own day,—Corot and Inness_ landscapes,—Abbey’s 
celebrated Holy Grail, patriotic subjects:—pictures appro- 
priate for every occasion and for every room in the house: 
including many for open children. : 

e COPLEY INTS, published by Curtis & Cam- 
eron,—mostly in a rich sepia tone, some in color—have 
been for 22 years 
a hall-mark of 
good taste in pic- 
tures. “I could 
not wish better, 
said EdwinA. Ab- 
bey. “So fine in 
quality.” —Augus- 
tusSaint-Gaudens. 

The MEDIC! 
PRINTS, pub- 
Tue Magic Preg—Eva Ross Ved- _ lished by the Med- 
der. Copley Print. Copyright by ick Society,—all in 
Curtis & Cameron, Inc. color—“‘in their 
perfection are 

little short of amazing,” says the London Times. Among 
our subscribers are the leading museums. “When, as in the 
Medici Prints, we get scientific truth of color in addition 
to scientific truth of detail, we possess what is for most 
practical purposes a replica of the original painting,” says 
Mr. Holmes, director of the National Gallery, London. 
Without the slightest trouble you can select any of these 
Prints to be sent to you_on approval, prepaid, with no 
obligation to purchase. Porticelers are in catalogues,— 





see below. 
YOUR OLD FAMILY PORTRAITS. Wehaveaspecial Pe aggre sg 
department for reproducing old family daguerreotypes, tin- artsy inaaas — 


types, old faded photographs, Kodaks, etc., privately in k : 

the Copley Prints. They make unique gifts to your relatives. Particulars in Copley Catalogue. 
PRICES from only a few dollars down to 25 cents for Medici Miniatures up to $25.00 for 

large sizes. Special attention to appropriate framing at r ble prices. 


HOW OBTAINED: Ask 
for them at art stores, or 
send 25 cents (stamps ac- 
cepted) for each catalogue 
—5O cents for both—and 
make selections to be sent 
to youon approval. These 
are not ordinary cheap 
catalogues, remember; they 
are practically illustrated 

andbooks of Art. Re- 
member, too, that the cos! 
of Catalogue is to be deducted 
from a 32°50 purchase of 
the Prints. The Copley 
Catalogue is of American 
Art, the Medici Catalogue 
is of the Old Masters. 

SEND NOW —to give 
you ample time for careful 
Christmas selections. 


Corot’s Souvenir de Morte Fontaine. Medici Print. Address 


CURTIS & CAMERON or THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


Offices: 258 Harcourt St., BOSTON :: Salesroom: Pierce Bidg., opp. Public Library 
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om ne ee ide ee hk a 1 ee oa A> > hein. TT the cup and saucer, like the pitcher, has in- 
$a SSS = \ | |< Se INI terest for its chief charm. It must be early 
PPO FIC Ce AMEE AVN>~S RES OD SRE TS SS YS nineteenth century for the costumes shown 
on it are Empire, and it is full of that “lar- 
moyante”’ feeling when people were only very 
happy when they were very miserable. A 
band of lilac lustre encircles both cup and 
saucer; on one side—oh, | wish you could 
really see it clearly !—are three children touch- 
ingly clustered in a “cemetery” weeping be- 
fore their “‘Mother’s Grave,” and on the 
other side, still in deep purples, are three dis- 
proportionate-sized “Orphans.” To enliven 
the situation the ‘“‘Mother’s Grave” is re- 
peated in larger, less compact grief, on the 
saucer. Can you imagine a more fitting re- 
ceptable for ‘‘the cup that cheers and not 
inebriates”? Well, L—— keeps it on a shelf 
in her cabinet! 

The real teacups you see grouped before 
you. Of course there are more of them, but 
these are the prettiest, and I am allowed, 
sometimes, for a great treat, to have that 
dearest one of all, the one in front with the 
maple-leaf and the clusters of berries. The 
color that you cannot see is a happy pink 
with a little lustre vine, green leaves and 
bright blue berries. Almost its rival in beauty 
is the one beside it, crude blue and reddish 
flowers spaced between lustre and green leaves. 
Truly they are all lovely, and hunting for 
lustre cups for your tea-tray is quite as fas- 
cinating a pastime as discovering historical 
glass cup-plates; not easy to find, but re- 
warding at last the real devotee of their worth. 

I wish that you could have seen me as | 
carried, oh, so carefully, these precious pitch- 
ers out to be photographed in the full light 
of the piazza. No acolyte at any altar ever 
walked more reverently than | did. On the 
whole, it was a wonderful experience, but | feel 
that it has aged me, and if any one of you 
wants to court nervous prostration, allow me to 
recommend your handling another collector’s 
lustre treasures. But I wish, too, that you 
might have sat beside me yesterday at L——’s 
Sheraton table as I studied with loving atten- 
Our book explaining why and how will be sent on request. If tion their every charm. By some happy 
interested in home plans, let us know at once. Arkansas Soft chance the flowers in the centre were pink and 


Pine is Trade Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. i. purple asters, delicate shades that echoed the 
\ tones of the pieces before me. I know now 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU J a z that of “everything that pretty bin” pink 
235 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING a ea0'8 Ten lustre is the apotheosis of all prettiness. 
LITTLE ROCK: ARKANSAS PRET ED 
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AN INVITING EXTERIOR 
should mean an hospitable interior. No one factor is 
more necessary to a warm, home-like inside-the-house 
atmosphere than perfect woodwork. Above all, beware 
of dead-looking trim which will neutralize every attempt 
to carry out your chosen decorative scheme. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


affords particular home builders the ideal woodwork for 
rich browns, deep mahogany or dainty silver gray and 
enamel tints. It is free from every deterrent effect on 
stains or enamel. 
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HOME PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 370) 


careful honesty in trifles will regulate this 
matter better than anything else. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 3. Is it proper, or otherwise, to ask for 


By AYMAR EMBURY, Il the return of a borrowed article, or 


SUGGESTIVE and authoritative discus- _ To the prospective home-builder—ONE HUN- to wait until it is sent back by the 
sion of modern American architecture DRED COU RY HOUSES will prove of invaluable borrower? 
* assistance. Here are presented to you the best ex- Should there be great delay in the return of 


its origin, development and possibilities; with — amplesof modern ae - Mr. Embur bs book— ses daticle: anid satiiaah andd , aim will 
i i i d most __ instructive descriptions and illustrations of the most € article, and sho , 
100 illustrations showing the best an beautiful and suggestive of the recently built houses. ask to have it back. However, whenever 


interesting types of country homes in different If you are deciding what type of house to build, this possible, it is more courteous to wait until 
parts of the country, the work of many archi- offer will furnish the best references for your problem. shia budienies seautas t anadied. Meets 


tects. Abook that will interest every country ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HoUsEswt0"I1"8302 | | say, next to returning exaclly what one has 
dweller and every would-be country dweller. Special Offer— $6.00 For Both borrowed,—either in kind, in money, or the 
original article in the same condition in which 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON it was lent,—there is nothing that distin- 
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Residence of L. Z. Jordan, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Comfortable All 
Winter Without 


Storm Windows 


Einstalled Whitney Windows, with double- 

glazed sash, last December,” writes Mr. 
L. E. Jordan, Pres. Acorn Electric Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. “We had no storm win- 
dows and though last winter was the worst we’ve 
had in years, our house was easier to heat than 
in previous winters and we had no frost on the 
windows. They fit tight when closed, do away 
with drafts, rattling and other annoyances of 
ordinary windows and we always found them 
easy to open and operate in any weather,” 


We manufacture only the patented 


WHETNEY 


in three maDOW tomeetall — screen 
fittings —use any style sash you wish. If you 
cannot get the sash locally, we will quote you on 


| your requirements complete, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Our Service Department 
will help you, without charge, to adapt Whitney 
Windows to any unusual requirements, furnish- 
ing you with drawings and specifications that 
will enable your contractor or carpenter to make 
successful installation. 


Free Write for interesting portfolio or ar- 
tistic and practical casement window 
designs for different types of homes. 


If West of Mississippi River, 
River, address 


or in Wisconsin, address 


Whitney Window H. E. Holbrook 
Corporation Company 
315 Fifth Street South 449 John Hancock Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BOSTON, MASS. 





Pittsburgh 
wg E Cincinnati Topeka 
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| ACHE 
ie ‘| QUALITY 


ce PAINTS 





& FINISHES 


meansa more attractive home, inside 
| or out, as well asa more durable, pro- 


perenne 




















tecting finish to walls, woodwork, 
il floors—everything! The “Acme 
ni Quality Painting Guide Book” and 

l “Home Decorating” give helpful 
suggestions as to kinds, colors and 
quantities needed for any surface or 
purpose. Both books are free on re- 
———————— quest. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AM Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Toledo Lincoln 

a Chicago Nashville Salt Lake City 

Minneapolis Bi Spok 

St. Louis Fort Worth Portland 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 

For the many “‘touching-up"’ jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least a 
5 can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a var- 
ah aun nish for floors, woodwork and furniture; 
Lathe Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bed- 
weed steads, furniture, woodwork and all simi- 
ay ia lar surfaces ; a quart of Acme Quality 
ete Floor Paint of the right color. 
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ee CME QUALITY SHELF aid 

















HOTEL WEBSTER 


Forty-fifth Street by Fifth Avenue 
40 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
Just off Fifth Avenue on one of city’s quietest streets 
One of New York’s most beautiful hotels. Much fa- 
vored by women traveling without escort. Within 
four _— walk of forty theatres. Center of shop- 
Ping district. Send for booklet 


Rooms, private bath - - - - $2.50 and upwards 
Sitting room, bedroom, bath - ~- $5.00 and upwards 
W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 











INTERIOR DECORATION: Its Principles and Practice "ANS ght“ 


QThis book treats in a most comprehensive manner of the problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless 

search for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is president of the New York School of Fine and 

Applied Arts, and one of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of Interior Decoration. As he well 

expresses it, “‘ Decoration exists to strengthen structure and make more beautiful the object on which it appears.” 
A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this valuable work : 

When, Where and How to Decorate. 


Scale, "Motifs, and Textures as they relate to furnishing and decorati 
The Period of individual Creation—Chippendale, Heppelwhite, aan, Adam, and other Georgian types. 


The Modern House. 
The Individual House. Interior Decoration, $3.50 5 00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (1 year), $2.50 Seadinatien $ . 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. H. . . . ° ° ° BOSTON 
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Hammer a Sheet of 
Glass ~ 


Hammer a Sheet of 
Rubber-~ 
And What .at Happens! 








WRECKAGE — the glass is shivered intoa 


NOTHING —your hammer does not harm 
the rubber because rubber is elastic. And that 
is the characteristic that makes “'61"? Floor 
Varnish so durable — elasticity. 


a FLOOR 
Bl VARNISH 
Test It With a Hammer 


You mey dent the wood but the varnish wont crack’ 


HIS durability, this e/aszicity, this zoughness, is the 
paramount quality found in ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish 
—so much more important than resistance to water, 
hot or cold, or mere surface beauty, which are characteristics of 
any good varnish. The varnish that can stand your hammer 


can best endure your heel. Try this test yourself. 

Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61’’ and prove to your own satisfaction, in one single instant, the 
lasting merit of “‘61’’ Floor — Be sure to shoes for the booklet and panel. 





thousand pieces because it is brittle. And this 
same thing in a lesser degree, is what hap- 
pens to ordinary varnishes. 







































VITRALITE, the Long- common heritage of any 
Life White Enamel, is so 43 } eS i enamel, and these are 
beautiful that it was chosen p 2 é eS cme in Vitralite with 


wit an endurance so great that 
LONG itra. dee Vitralite is guaranteed for 
three years outdoors, as well 
as indoors. Inside, it lasts indefinitely. 

Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 

finished with Vitralite, and examine the 
finish, its durability is extreme. Whiteness, tough, lustrous finish, which /asts longer than 
smoothness, and waterproof qualities are the paznt. 
OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you 
may have your money back. Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified 
by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 68 YEARS 
81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 


for the White House at 
Washington; so economical 
that it is widely used as a 
factory wall finish; so durable as to be selected 
for use on U. S. Government hydroaeroplanes! 

Although famed as the finest type of interior 


And What i Happens! 


PAE. BOUSE BEAG TITEL 
































AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 





The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


readily be obtained. 


general effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 
96 half tone engravings. Price $2.50 net. 


renewal) for $3.50. Address 





TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 


Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the 


We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or 
Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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guishes the good from the bad borrower so 
saliently as promptness in returning. 


4. What should one do when asked to lend 
something which for any reason one does 
not wish to lend? 

The best thing to do 's to say quite frankly 
that one does not wish to lend the article in 
question, stating if possib e, the reason why. 
This reason should always be something more 
than simply the wish not to end. 


5. In the event of a neighbor lending one the 
use of an automobile for the day or after- 
noon, should one offer to pay for the 
gasoline used? 

One should. Sometimes the owner of the 
machine will accept this offer. Should he 
decline it, one need not insist. It is usually 
the case that a person: who can afford to own 
an. automobile, can aso afford to pay for all 
the gasoline it consumes, whether used by 
himself or by a friend. When lending his 
automobile, it is unlikely that the average 
owner will wish to make the loan of it an ex- 
pense to the person to whom it is lent! 


PREVENTING ONE KIND OF “RUT” 


A Home Problems Question reads as follows: 
—“How can a mother of two children, 
aged three and five, living on a farm and 
doing all her own work, best keep herself 
from ‘getting in a rut?’” 

Get out every day if you can. I was so 
busy this winter that I could not find time to 
get out, so I bundled the children in warm 
clothes, put on my cap and sweater, and 
opened the doors and windows. The children 
ran in and out as they pleased. I could watch 
them easily, the work flew like magic, and, 
best of all, we had plenty of fresh air. After 
a while | closed the doors and windows and 
our rooms were soon warm enough to remove 
our wraps. 

A Reaper, Barre, Vt. 


By surrounding herself with the latest mag- 
azines and books; also by pinning up, over 
her kitchen table, for instance, a map of 
Europe. I tried this one time myself, when | 
wanted to know something more about the 
rivers, mountains, etc., of South America, and 
it is surprising how much one imbibes in this 
way with no waste of time. 


A Reaper, Iowa City, lowa. 


By writing regularly to friends in more 
cosmopolitan places, who may keep you in 
touch with different environments. Go to 
church every Sunday, and ask your friends to 
come to see you, if only for a few minutes at a 
time. 

Mary E. Getino, Kankakee, III. 

Read, and again I say, read. No mother 
can work all the time. Have handy, and ina 
conspicuous place, at least one good maga- 
zine, and when dropping down for a moment’s 


rest, read. 
Mrs. Forest GRANT, Wheatland, Wyo. 


Nearly every farming community now has 
some organization for mutual benefit or social 
improvement. Attend the meetings of these 
societies, whenever possible, with some thought 
to give as well as an open mind to receive. 

A SusscriBer. Manhattan. Kans. 
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sii N atirstic roof does more to secure artistic results 
india than any other feature of architectural design and 
construction. 
klv There is no roof as artistic as a thatched roof when 
in “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are used in accordance 
hy with architect’s specifications. 
ore Leading architects depend upon ‘““CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles, delivered to the premises with butts properly 
the sawed in desired quantities, bent lengthwise and cross- 
ter- a wise, and stained in colors desired. 
No. 535. Cut Glass Water Set in No. 536. Pitcher @9 n ; 
the Daisy Pattern. Six beautiful only ..... . $2.75 Architects who had given up this treatment of roof con- 
glasses and water pitcher. No. 537. Set of six $2 00 ‘ 
A wonderful value $4 50) glasses only . . . 94+ struction because they were unable to work out the de- 
the tails properly on the premises, now use “CREO-DIPT”’ 
he Stained Shingles with perfect results. 
‘ og 
ally Working drawings of construction with standard specifications and 
wn instructions for design and construction of Thatched Roofs will be 
all & , furnished on request. 
by A book of “CREO-DIPT”’ Thatched Roofs gives many examples by 
his No. 588. Needle Protec- prominent architects, illustrating different treatment with weathered 
age No. 307. Solid 10K Gold Lingerie tors for crochet or knit- : straw, moss-greens, browns and reds. 
Ag Glasps. These clasps are well ting needles. Figures are 
ex- made and are of very $1 00 hand-painted and elastic 
goodweight ... . ¢ makes them ad- 
ee EO-DIPT CO. I 
CREO- » SNC. 
= 
t? A Way of Saving NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
WS! To save time, energy and money is at all times worth while, but 
to do so has never been more necessary and important than now. Sole Manufacturers 
en, Everyoneis urging economy but no one is advocating sacrifice. 
d Sitting comfortably at home with our catalogue you can select 
in your gifts withthought and care. Sending your order to us by mail 
. a|f does away with the nerve-racking hours spent in the crowded shop- | | 
oe ping districts and saves the energy always expended among the || 
throngs of Christmas shoppers. | 
The “Baird-North Way’’ is the open door to an economical 
so Christmas, We buy in large quantities and you get the benefit of 
our saving. We take advantage of the low market prices in the off 
to seasons and this foresight is clearly shown in the prices we quote. | 
You get the most for your money because we get the most for ours. 
rm You can learn for yourself by sending for our 200-page catalogue 
of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Leather Goods, Novelties, 
nd Toiletware, Tableware, etc. 
| 
ren 
| 
| 


Every article is guaranteed to 
ic satisfy you or we will refund 















nd, your money. We guar- | 
ter antee free, safe 
nd and prompt o. || 
delivery. —— ioanlin lus | 
ve 
Gentlemen: | 
ag ‘% Pl 1 me || 
re - ee ease send me 
de wor neta wo. * FREE without obliga- 
of pee an tion your 200 page cat- 
n | eee a) alogue, containing 10,000 
gh articles of jewelry and gifts. | 
the N 
ame } 
nd 
his i ae ra 














Country House on Old Mamaroneck Road, White Plains, NV. Y 
Architect, Frank Eaton Newman, New York C 


re BY PATH Thaiched * CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shinglasiiee Thatched Roof 
i me | Color as weathered straw 














in | 
to { 
to A delightful guide for both the experienced 
ta and amateur collector in the quest of rare and _ Sores ee panes =e: ist ais 
unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed DO YOU READ THE 
the century mark. Good reading also for all . 
her who wish an intelligent appreciation of the The ATLANTIC now has a circula- ATLANTIC MONTHLY ? 
io value and sentiment of “‘old things.” tion of over 80,000 
“i Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents. 75 cents (stamps accepted) will 
, : ; r a 1 E enable you to make its acquaint- 
bas - poche canspa and a net sub- Without pictures to fali back UPON, ance through a three months’ 
e os te SOG SPASTION, Yor Se-ee. the ATLANTIC must be interesting; with subscription. 
al a large circulation, it must be human; Tae ATLANTIC Moxy 
ese 7] J »aders it has, 1 : 
_ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL with the kind of readers it has, it must Dept H., 3 Park Street, BOSTON 
be intelligent. 
Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. (Regular rate $4.00 a year, 35¢ a copy) 
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KEEP THE RAILS OF THE MOTHER’S 
“TRACK” BRIGHT 


A Home Problems Question reads as follows: 
—‘‘Is it wise or unwise for the mother of 
young children to leave the children to 


the care of others once or twice a week, 





in order that she may belong to and at- 

tend the meetings of a women’s club?” 
OS : } S _ It is wise if for a couple of hours in an after- 
noon, and the help is competent. It rests a 


mother to be relieved for an hour or two, and 
her association with other mothers will fur- 



















































HERE’S a depth to the quality of nish diversion and stimulus, and keep her in- 
Wall h d . terest alive in general affairs. 
allpaper—a warmth and a cosiness Mrs. Roy AMMERMAN, Roswell, N. Mex. 





which creates the true atmosphere of home. | reaily.dow’t Keow. It seems too bet ce 
: deprive a woman of all outside pleasure just 
As you appreciate the softness of the : because her children are small, and if a mother 
will not let these things take too much of her 
oe deat floors, after you have trudged attention it should not hurt her or her chil- 
to and fro in the workaday world, so do dren. I think too many clubs and societies 
you rejoice in the home-like effect of spoil a woman; that is, her mind is taken too 

pe: much from her own affairs. 
newly papered walls and ceilings, after Mrs. E. J. Soutuwick, Leduc, Can. 


time spent in hotels, offices or shops. If the children are left in charge of a com- 


petent person why should not a mother belong 


Make of your house a home. Have to and attend a woman’s club? Surely she 

: ae LN. . needs the recreation. A mother should not 

furniture individually - hacnaniatina the choos- confine herself solely to the “‘four walls of her 

ing: comfortable, squshy armchairs; home.” She is apt to become self-centred and 

softly shaded lights; open fires; books; narrow, certainly morbid, if she buries herself 

: so. The change, if the clubs be intellectual 

flowers. And as a fitting background ones, will benefit both herself and her children. 
for these delights, new Wallpaper, subtly Mrs. E. H. Duncan, Front Royal, Va. 


voicing your personality and harmoniously 
blending with the furnishings of each 


room. HOME PROBLEMS QUESTIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER 
Wallpaper assists in the furnishing of a To Reapers: After careful study of all the 
home. It is as much an asset as the questions herewith given, return answers with 
; : your comments. If you have had any experi- 
furniture itself. In proof, who has not ence that would be valuable to other subscribers, 
seen the transformation of a dull, un- state it briefly. Feel free to ask questions on any 
. d si ly by th subject of interest in this connection. Number 
attractive room caused simply by e answers to correspond with questions; and put 
changing of the paper on its walls ? at the top of each sheet, the month in which the 
questions appear. Write your name plainly at 
‘ mass 4 the top of each sheet, and mention whether you 
Review  deraaed house critically. Is it all wish your answers, if printed, to be unsigned, 
as it should be? Are you entirely satis- signed with initials, or signed with full name. 
i 2 : Address all communications to Home Problems, 
ied wee: one comme | if Jao meme, a The House Beautiful, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
is quite likely the secret lies in the treat- pet 
ment of the walls and ceilings. 1. How can a woman whose husband is 
: absorbed in his business to the exclusion of 
Now is the time to repaper your house. ars les, best induce him to take a 
Consult your decorator or wallpaper dealer. an : 
i i 2. How can the “picnic” spirit best be 
He will 8 dadly ane cet Ma all aroused in a housekeeper who likes to have 
rooms, without obligation. everything “just so,”—and has it thus? 


3. How shall a mother of several small 


ALLIED WALLPAPER children determine what is, and what is not 
wholesome neglect in relation to them? 
INDUSTRY 4. Which is better, to make out a schedule 
Central Office, 169 Madison Avenue, New York for the family servant, or to let her plan her 
; work herself? 


5. What could one do when one sees a 
friend or neighbor getting into a rut? 
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es £3 CHRISTMAS “OVER THERE” 
oe ‘ a 

lows: * 
her of , ‘ . ‘ 
en tp You would like to make Christmas merrier for an American 
week, : ° 
dat soldier boy in France, wouldn’t your 

after Well, you can! 
ests a 
+ You would like to send him a personal gift and get his 
i acknowledgment, wouldn’t your 
ex, 
aa You can, thanks to— 
e just 
other 

fh 
2 JUDGE'S 
‘leties 
n too 

"J \ li TRENCH CHRISTMAS 
elong YQ ° 

ya Z For American Soldiers Abroad 

of her M 

— ‘ A plan, authorized by the United States Government, endorsed by the 
7 United States Army and assisted by the 

la, t 

. AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY 
of New York City 
FOR 
which makes it possible for you to send a Christmas kit containing one dollar’s 

Il the worth of articles selected by experts—practical comforts and little luxuries—to 
bs an American soldier abroad, for fifty cents, exactly half what it would cost retail. 
— Because of the generosity of the manufacturers, you can send two gifts for 
abe the price one would cost in the stores. 

pu ‘ 
b the And the present is personal. In each package the donor may place his 
pe personal card and each package will contain a reply postal so that the soldier 
ye, whom you gave a happier holiday can thank you for it. 

ems, 

oe, Checks should be made payable to “Judge's Trench Christmas Fund,” and addressed to 

‘7 Leslie-Judge Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Genuine 

Sizes quddeettouen See ee 
Needed in every home. Protects finest ents,furs, 
feathers, blankets, etc. Moth-proof, damp- ° 
dust-proof, vermin-proof. Quickly pays for Tself. 

40 Years Experience As Cabinet Experts 

Enormous factory output makes in prices pos- 
sible. Many beantiful designs in alicines. Newdesions 

Get our snoney ouvles Prices — Write for ‘Catalog NOW. 

Farley & Loetscher Mfg.Co. Dept.D-11 ,Dubuque,la. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Presents in December a 


New Mystery Series by 


E. Phillips 
Oppenheim 


T= E harder you throw yourself into national service, 
the more you need relaxation. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to its many practical articles on War Relief 
work — written by women prominent in society — 
Harper’s Bazar has planned for you the most entertain- 
ing fiction it has ever secured. 


««What Happened to Aaron Rodd”, which begins in 
the December issue, is an example of Mr. Oppenheim 
at his very best. 'To Oppenheim, you know, swift 
action and intriguing plot come as second nature. And 
in this series of complete stories he baffles you until 
the last sentence. 

By a fortunate stroke, Harper’s Bazar secured F. 
Matania as the illustrator for the series. ‘Though he is 
a reserve officer of the Italian army, his government has 
given him leave to work on battle scenes for European 
periodicals. Because of his friendship for the Bazar, 
Matania manages to find time between his many com- 
missions to make drawings for Mr. Oppenheim’s story. 


It is an odd fact that no other magazine of fashions 
and society gives you any fiction at all. In the Novem- 
ber number the Bazar offers a generous measure of 
«The Ghost Garden,” a novel by Amélie Rives and 
short stories by Gouverneur Morris, Cosmo Hamilton, 
May Edginton and other well-known writers. 


> There is just one way to be sure of receiv- 
ra ing every issue of Harper’s Bazar, the 
: most original and varied magazine of 

its kind. Fill in and mail the ge 

today, before you forget it. For 
Neg Rae 8 only one dollar you will receive 
4: °»~  Harper’s Bazar from Novem- 
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“For the Soldier’s Family — 


Keep the boy’s “‘home clothes” clean, fresh, 
neat and free from wrinkles in 
White Tar Garment Bags 
Airtight — Mothproof 

with handy hooks and hangers inside. 
Lavender 











‘Size Pioe Tar | Oderless | Coder Garm't Bags 
x6x24/ 3 50Ea | $ 60 Ea 24x9x5 
56x40 eo” . a ng ed 24x9x 0 
x6x37 3 4 : : » 1 - aD 

: 
reso; i2~ | tao~ | t 24x 9x60 
pz6270) i150 * oa a} 250 


























White Tar paper in rolls; pine We, cedar $1.00. 
At your regular store or direct from us. Booktet 
on clothes protection— write for it. 
The White Tar Company 
Dept. 38 103 John St., New York City 
me 
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A portrait of Mr. Oppenheim on his last 
visit to America—by Fa 


Exclusive Fashions 


Fashions from the sources of Fashion. That 
is the keynote of Harper’s Bazar’s superiority 
in the fashion field. The greatest creators and 
portrayers of fashion are regular—-and ex- 
clusive—contributors. Here is the list: Drian, 
Erté, Soulié, Lucile, Bendel, Hickson, Tappé 
and Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz. You can find 
their authorized work only in Harper’s Bazar. 
Great couturiers, like Madame Paquin, are 
now contributing signed articles to Harper’s 
Bazar. And every month our Paris office 


2 ; 
One ng %2,‘\. ber to March, inclusive. Or sends over the latest models from the smartest 
4 %, Ca. ..™ attach a dollar bill to ny ateliers. 
% Op Gi, ep Bes m7 * 
e a ©. & te coupon an we wi 
Cre, Up ng aN — in - ea the And Society 
Ly Oe, Se as ctober issue, 
2 Ome me om %% S. containing the Mrs, Adrian Iselin has written an exclusive article 
aie ey 1og a article by Mrs. for the November Bazar on the New York Cooking 
z pis Goethe A 5 Sle FrenchVan- School and its work of teaching sailors to become chefs. 
? 0, KONG (iss derbilt. Mrs. Iselin—and Mrs. William Jay — organized the 
%, My 0 sc Mae eS school. This feature simply shows once more that in 
be _ *y ey, ty 2 <n a Harper's Bazar the society articles are authentic. Mrs. 
~ “2 » ly Yo, 9 ae French Vanderbilt’s article, in October, on The Red 
Ara So lage, the Cross at Newport is one of many other instances. 
4 , %§ a 7 
} One, Va. ae ae eae } Sa , ae 
: \ 7,7 “ep SS LOOONOAA 
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A COTTAGE IN NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 36.4) 


life, summons the polisher, our faithful maid- 
of-all-work, who beams her approval if you 
chance to admire any:hing within our four 
walls. Sidelights and a transom give abun- 
dant light to the narrow hallway and a stair- 
way mounts the west wall to our upper floor,— 
of which more later! Turn now to the right 
and enter our parlor. You will find a room 20 
feet long and 12 feet wide, the chief charms of 
which are the French windows to the piazza 
and the smiling open fireplace where flaming 
logs yield good cheer throughout wintry 
weather. The mantel, simple in design, with 
turned columns and plain shelf, was transferred 
from the basement room as it was decidedly 
more ornamental than the plain abutment we 
found in this prominent place. The wood- 
work in this room is distinctly good, the door- 
lintels bearing carved ivy leaves. We had all 
woodwork throughout the house painted white 
and the wall papers we applied were of simple 
design and quiet coloring. 

A broad doorway opens from the parlor to 
the dining-room where a single window over- 
looks the garden, and a second fireplace vields 
inexpressible good cheer on frigid mornings. 
The recesses on either side of this fireplace 
provide space for our mahogany sideboard and 
china-closet, leaving the main room free for 
the table and chairs. The rear hall-room has 
become a small but attractive guest chamber, 
furnished throughout in mahogany of ye olden 
days. 

Let us now ascend to our upper story. 
Directly over the parlor we find the joy of our 
hitherto repressed literary souls—our library, 
our living-room, our paradise of sweet content. 
There the architectural -host of the household 
has his drawing-board under a generous light; 
there our bookshelves disport themselves and 
a couch invites toa ‘‘book and a nook,” near 
a drop-light in delightful range for reading. 

A doorway leads from the library to the 
rear room, our sleeping chamber. When we 
remember the crowding of our former bed- 
room in the apartment, we heave a sigh of 
fresh content over this delightful improvement. 
Its dimensions, like those of the dining-room 
below, are 16 feet x 12 feet. The window gives 
abundant air and light and overlooks the gar- 
den which is trim and well kept. Two closets 
in the chimney-breast alcoves provide further 
gratitude for mercies. We have set up an 
open Franklin stove, with pipe to the kitchen 
flue which leads past the side-wall, and here, 
when north winds blow, we kindle a flame and 
become as warm as traditional toast! Two 
mahogany bureaus, two tables, two chairs, a 
window-box and a wardrobe “‘tree’’ complete 
the furnishing of this really delightful room. 

Adjacent to our bedroom in the rear hallway 
is our well appointed bathroom and the front 
hall-room provides a sewing-room where my 
machine, a dressing table, a chair, and a 
corner closet with chintz drapery occupy its 
few feet. The couch in the library gives a 
second opportunity to exercise hospitality 
when occasion demands, and its occupant may 
use the hall-room as a place for dressing. 

I must give a brief description of our garden, 
a place of perpetual pleasure. The place was 
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AT it has the delicate mellowness of old elephant ivory is but one attribute of 
Ivory Py-ra-lin. 

There is in this exquisite All-American product a richness — a beauty —a weighti- 
ness —such as always distinguishes the solid from the sham —an atmosphere of 
quality recognizable instantly to the connoisseur. 

For baby’s dressing table or the boudoir of the more mature nothing could be more 
appropriate than a toilet set of this most dainty material. 


The better stores show a wide selection. Brochure upon request. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


THE ARLINGTON WORKS 
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| HANDEL? 
CNpPs 

HE attractiveness of this adjustable desk and 

piano lamp isa reminder that beauty and util- 
| ity make severe demands upon Handel Lamps. 
Not alone must the decorative design harmonize with 
the color tones; the design of the entire lamp must lend 
itself to the efficient and satisfactory 
use of the illumination. Specialized 


attention to these vital details gives 
character to every Handel Lamp. 


No. 6577 is the lamp illus- 
trated. See it at your dealer’s 
or write for illustrated booklet. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
| 388 East Main Street Meriden, Conn. 
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RADIATOR OBSCURING WITH 
DECORATIVE METAL GRILLES 


‘THIS panelled window closet effect is in the 
magnificent home of Arthur Curtiss James, 
New York. The panels are hinged, carrying 
out the closet effect, and making the radiator 
accessible for heat control or repairs. 

We should be glad to make suggestions for 
the solution of your radiator-obscuring prob- 
lems, or be pleased to co-operate with your 
architect. Send for Booklet No. 66-A. 


We also make 








The ‘“*BEAUT-I-ATOR” | With the decorative grille at the 
a portable all metal Enclosure that you simply pase and top a complete circulation 
place over your radiator. Nothing to fasten. js secured insuring high heating 

~ Let us send you the “Beaut-i-ator” Booklet efficiency. 


along with Booklet No. 66-A. 
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HELLO! 


Are You 
There? 













































HESE are brisk and 

burning times in art, 
in literature, in music and 
in life, as well as in poli- 
tics and war; and Vanity 
Fair is doing its bit to 
make the times a good 
deal brisker and more 
burning. It is the avant 
courier, the drum major 
among America’s forward- 
marching magazines. 


Get the Cheero 


In order that you may become one of America’s 
intellectual advance guards, and so keep up with 
all the surprises and entanglements of modern 
life, we—here and now—make you this special 
war-time offer of an entire winter of Vanity Fair 
for one green dollar—just half the money you 
throw away on a single ill-chosen theatre ticket. 


Attention! Forward March! Eyes right! Salute 
the coupon! Tear it off, fill it out and let Vanity 
Fair—all winter—keepyou in stepwith the times. 


© Vanity Fair 





This is the Night Operator at 


The most cheerful and stimulating of all magazines. 
you in touch with the social, literary, dramatic and artistic skirmishes in Amer- 
ican life and insure you against dullness, boredom and intellectual old age. 


ANITY FAIR will 

help you out in skir- 
mishes, night operations. 
You can’t keep up with 
these double-quick times 
without reading a double- 
quick magazine in which 
the big writers, humorists, 
and essayists are boom- 
ing away on all of Life’s 
battlefronts. 


Spirit—for $1 


One little Green Dollar Will Bring You 
the Next Five Issues of Vanity Fair—and 
even six, if you mail the coupon promptly. 
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If you long—in the battle 
of life—to become a Busy 
Bertha, and to stop being 
a small bore, fall in be- 
hind our special war-time 
offer—an entire winter of 
Vanity Fair, for OneGreen 
Dollar. Read the coupon. 


VANITY FAIR 


A winter of it will keep 


Every Issue Contains 


THE STAGE: Reviews 
of all that’s going on— 
and coming off—in the 
theatre; and portraits of 
who's who in the New 
York dramatic spot- 
light. 


THE ARTS: Painless 
criticisms and peerless 
illustrations of all the 
newest happenings in 
painting, literature, 
sculpture and architec- 
ture. 


HUMOR: Not the cus- 
tard-pie school, noreven 
the Sunday supplement 
vein, but the most 
amusing work. of our 
younger writers and 
artists. 


ASSORTED NUTS: Por- 
traits and revelations of 
all the best-known and 
most carefully assorted 
nuts, and mad hatters. 


FASHIONS: The last 
word—pronounced with 
a Parisian accent—on 
the smartest clothes for 
the smartest men and 
the smartest women, 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: 
The enlivening and un- 
conventional output of 
our most wakeful essay- 
ists, critics, and authors. 


DANCING: All varieties 
of dances both wild and 
hot-house and their in- 
door, outdoor rhythmic 
and ball-room ex- 
ponents. 


SPORTS: Every known 
species of sports; indoor 
and outdoor, heroically 
masculine and politely 
ladylike. 
DOGS AND MOTORS: 
Photographs and life 
histories of the most 
successful 1918 models 
of well-bred dogs and 
well-built motors. 
SHOPPING: The heart 
of the blue list shop- 
ping district; a pag- 
eant of its riches; 
and theshortest ho Pr) 
and easiest way oO 
to acquire we 
i . 4 
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paint, we used gay curtains. 
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naught but a dump when we moved into the 
house, a sorry sight indeed. We employed a 
laborer with pick-axe to break up the down- 
trodden soil; we fertilized and planted it, 
arranged a central pathway and a circle at the 
further end. We coaxed and watered the 
grass spears until we finally produced a lawn 
with a border of flowers, and at the termina- 
tion of our pathway, in the midst of our circle 
of grass, we set a sun-dial picked up by 
happy chance from an assortment of odds and 
ends in a downtown shop. It is of Byzantine 
terra-cotta, a bas-relief of birds and flowers, 
and we placed upon it a dial of gleaming brass. 
Many a sunny hour hasit marked for us! 

In the garden we have a wood-shed which 
is annually covered by moon-flowers. This 
locked place of safety shelters our lawn mower 
and other garden tools, also logs for the hearths 
and a surplus of coal. During the summer 
months so attractive was our ‘“‘back yard” that 
we converted it into an out-of-door dining- 
room. A green striped awning of home man- 
ufacture shielded us from the scrutiny of 
neighbors and also protected our table from 
sun, rain or falling dust from near-by chimneys. 


SUITE NUMBER THREE 
(Continued from page 351) 

The nucleus of our furniture came from a 
little street opposite ‘‘the block.” In one of 
the little two-room tenements there, a little 
woman kept house all by herself. She was as 
neat as wax, but, as Jimmie, one of our 
younger neighbors, said, “They was nobody 
home in her top flat.”” She became a ward of the 
state and we were given the privilege of select- 
ing what we cared to buy of her equipment. 

There is an indescribable emotion that 
seizes you at the sight of an empty furnished 
house. Looking at houses stripped of furni- 
ture is disheartening, but looking at those in 
which the furnishings stand as human beings 
left them, is almost grisly. Spirits beckon 
there, and whispers run. Echoes of thoughts 
and shadows of deeds crowd the air. There 
was the tiny tea-kettle,—did a tenuous hand 
lift it? There was the cheap home altar with its 
sacred chromo and a bright paper flower or two, 
—did tired, bewildered lips whisper prayers 
before it through the silence? Was that the 
soft click of a rosary, or the rustle of a mouse? 

An iron bed (white-painted), chairs, the 
kitchen table and the kitchen ware we took 
from this house. To these as a nucleus, we 
added from second-hand shops in the neigh- 
borhood, from the Salvation Army Salvage- 
Shop (their Palace was just around the corner) 
and from bargain basements. Our largest 
single item of expense was for mattresses. 
These had to be new and comfortable. We 
bought one stove, a Franklin baseburner. It 
gave out to the ceiling, at least, a prodigious 
heat, and to the eye it provided the joy of 
watching leaping flame and glowing coal. 
Each one of our chairs had a personality. 
One high-backed rocker had been used by 
countless grandmothers, to judge by the thin- 
ness of the rockers. Our biggest find was 
three Windsor chairs at a dollar apiece. 

The kitchen was our most popular room. 
To relieve the cold effect of the gray and white 
They were 
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To the injured hand—to 
any cut or small wound 
immediately 
apply Listerine 
to prevent in- 
fection. 


Keep a bottle 


convenient for 


immediate use. 





Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Made from clay— 
baked by fire—it = Bae i 
cannot be destroyed I Z ; a 




















Makes Walls and Ceilings of Lasting Beauty 


An oil base flat wall finish that is in harmony with 
the style approved by leading decorative designers. 


LIQUID VELVET can be washed repeatedly. 
Made in White and 24 colors. 


Send for Booklet. 
THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 


12 JOHNSON STREET 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 
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The arm-chair, where perhaps you sit as you read this 
magazine—how comfortably it conforms to the curve of 
your back. How often you have thought of its welcom- 
ing arms as a haven at the end of a hard day—and the 
side-board that has been in the family for more than one 
generation. You can remember how you had to 
stand on tip-toe to reach the sugar bowl on its 
shelf—and the old secretary in the corner. 


Old friends, these. 


Could they ever be replaced? Is there any insurance in 
the world that could cover them in case of destruction 
by fire? 

You can safeguard them as well as all the other home 
treasures made priceless by association—if you build your 
house throughout of Natco Hollow Tile — Fireproof ; 
damp proof ; vermin proof ; age proof ; warm in Winter: 
cool in Summer. 

The house built of Natco throughout—walls, partitions 
and floors—is constructed rapidly and economically. Its 
cost of maintenance is low ; it is durable and interior fire 
risks are absolutely controlled. Its use means absolutely 
fireproof construction. 

While it costs more than crimin- cost. Can there be any question in 
ally dangerous wood construction, yourmind—now that you think of it 
with Natco you buy everlasting in time? And it is building 
safety for a sum so low that in a for a lifetime—for safety, 
few years you get it back in lower beauty and comfort too. For 


coal bills and lower maintenance F your protection NATCO is 
stamped on every tile. 


Send for our 32 page illustrated 
free book—‘*Fire Proof Houses.”” 
It contains photographs and de- 
scription of beautiful Natco 
houses designed by leading archi- 
tects for wise home builders. 
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484 Federal St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Residence at Timonium, Md. 
~ Emory & Nussear, Architects 
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DO YOU KNOW THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY? 


DO YOU KNOW that this world-famous magazine, ARE YOU WILLING at times to think? 
founded 59 years ago by James Russell Lowell, is grow- DO YOU BELIEVE that a thing may be interesting 
ing faster today than at any other period of its history? without being claptzap serious without being pon- 
DO YOU KNOW that, with all its traditions of literary derous, cheerful without being foolish ? 
excellence retained, it is presenting the great, vital ques- DO YOU DEEM it worth while to read fiction, poetry, 
tions of the present with a boldness and clear, liberal essays and political articles by the leading writers of the 
judgment that must appeal to every intelligent citizen? world? 
DO YOU KNOW that epee AP f por ond humor THEN you will enjoy the Atlantic Monthly. 
. " “ r r ” prsats ane 
crepomible! " os eV con” hewowe pth cmb m4 are Send 75 cents (stamps accepted) for a three months’ sub- 
not the only qualities to be desired in either magazines scription and form the Atlantic habit. 
or American life? Regular rate $4.00 a year. 35 cents a copy. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


Three Park Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Department H 
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FINEST CABI1 WooD” 


For a few hundred dollars you may add a few thousand dollars in 
the sales value of your residence, if you make a liberal use of Red 
Gum, ‘‘America’s Finest Cabinet Wood,’’ for trim, panelling, wains- 
coating, and timbered ceilings. With Red Gum trim artistically used 
you can give to your own mew home much of the charm of the wonderful residences 
of two hundred years ago. The wise man in this practical and unpoetic generation 
is he who, when building, not only produces an architectural atmosphere pleasing to 
himself and his family but who, at the same time, has his weather-eye o for the 
point of view of the unknown man to whom he may sometime want to sell the house. 

Fine interior woodwork (Red Gum Woodwork) is just so much sales insurance. 

It puts your house in “Class A” of general desirability—at very small expense. 

.Red Gum costs less than any of the other recognized cabinet woods—improves 
with age and is easily kept in beautiful condition. Its finishes are manifold. 

Write for the Red Gum literature. Write for Red Gum samples. -Write, anyhow. 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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A New Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office. the problems of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of public 
taste, and the genesis of some literary fashions are described in this uncommonly interesting 
little volume... 


~**Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with the public’s pursuit of literature 
- im the home, at the club, and on the train and trolley car.’’ — Boston Globe. 


75 cents net. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston and New York 

















anning to Build? 


Country House Number 
FREE 


Fifty or more recent Country Houses — the work 
of leading architects throughout the country —are 
illustrated in the October Number of The Archi- 
tectural Record—more than 100 illustrations and 
floor plans, showing houses of all sizes and styles. 








From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which will help you to 
determine the best type of house to be erected; the most convenient arrangement 
of rooms; the most desirable materials, furnishings and conveniences. 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selection of the best current 
work in the various types of buildings—with an average of 100 or more illustrations; 
while in the business section are described the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnish- 
ings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


. ( This valuable Country House Number will be sent free—also the August and 
Special Offer September issues — if you subscribe now to start with November. You will 
( thus receive 15 attractive numbers for only $3.00 — the regular yearly price. 

To accept this offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1 19 West 40th Street, New York H. B.-11-17 | 


Send me free your October Country House Number, and the issues of August and September, and enter my subscription 
for one year beginning November, for which find $3.00 herewith. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) | 
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made of thin white cotton cloth with crisp 
ruffles and heading of checked pink and white 
gingham. Two pairs hung at each window 
in the Dutch style. with the upper and longer 
pair tied back with gingham bands, to admit 
the light. The cloth on the table was of 
Indian Head with a gingham band at the edge 
to match the curtains. The chairs were 
painted gray to match the woodwork, two gay 
flowers in ten-cent vases decorated the mantel. 
A shining black stove and a braided rug com- 
pleted the furnishing. 

Our first visitor was the janitor’s wife. She 
went through in critical silence. These were 
her two comments: 

“Ain’t it clean!’ Then, after a pause, 
“Ain't it odd!” 

Every day brought happy experiences. 
Nothing but the physical and mechanical 
conditions were difficult. It does take cour- 
age to rise in the morning and face a tooth- 
brush frozen solid over night. It is expensive, 
too, this sort of a vacation. We burned, to 
heat four rooms badly, exactly the same 
amount of coal with which, the previous winter, 
we had heated eight rooms well. Mr. Hoover’s 
associates in eliminating waste might well 
consider the installation of central heating 
plants in tenements. There we were, eighty 
families of us, burning twice too much coal, 
eighty families carrying ashes, and eighty 
families suffering from the cold. 

Groceries we bought at the little corner 
shop where a man and his wife ran the business 
together. They were married in the Mission 
Furniture Period and had brave ambitions for 
their one chubby-legged daughter. The 
meat-market was kept by two Scotchmen with 
a keen wit and a delicate burr on the tongue. 
The stores were like those farthest from cities. 
Everybody stopped to visit with everybody 
else. Accidents, arrests, fires and other 
local happenings were discussed with the war 
and the weather. When the Mexican trouble 
drew the troops to the border we met the po- 
liceman in the market. We spoke of the boys 
who were leaving. He sighed contentedly. 
“Fight of me worst troubles rolls out at mid- 
night,” said he. The “troubles” came back 
men—and now they are gone once more to 
valiant service. 

One day the directory man came to take 
our name for the next volume. We asked 
him if his days were not full of interest. It 
was a bromidic question, but it drew a story 
joyously out of proportion to its merit as a 
leader. This is what he told us— 

At the top of several flights of steps he 
came upon Mr. Kelley; “Is this Mr. Thomas 
Kelley?” “Ye’ve said it.” ‘Do you spell 
it ‘ly’ or ‘ley’?”” ‘‘Yez can take yer chice, ’tis 
ahl the same to muh.” “But I’d like to have 
it right; just the way you spell it.” ‘‘Shure 
oi’ve fergutten, luk in yer book.’’ Now as 
they were many pages covered with the names 
of this particular clan, our census friend was 
planning another point of attack when mother 
Kelley puffed up the stairs. Apprised of the 
errand on which the census-taker had come 
and of his difficulty, she threw up her hands. 
“Hivven hilp us, but that just shows th’ 
ain’t innythin’ in this wurrld goes as it orter. 
Here’s both me two byes out er wurruk, ’n 
(Continued on page 306) 
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YEAR-ROUND PATRIOTISM 


A LEADING manufacturer of greenhouses 

has wisely called attention to the need of all 
possible winter production by owners of 
greenhouses. “Summer patriotism” is the 
term given to “the kind of patriotism practiced 
by those who cheerfully turn expensive flower 
gardens into vegetables and expensive lawns 
into potato patches, and then intimate they 
may close their greenhouses this winter. If it 
is patriotic to plow up lawns that have cost 
hundreds, if not thousands of dollars, then is it 
not equally patriotic to grow vegetables in 
your greenhouse or hotbeds this winter?” 
This is a pertinent question and should be 
pondered in the light of the thought that 
every vegetable grown means that much less 
demand upon the available food supply. 
The great seed houses have special offerings 
of seeds of winter vegetables and their lists 
may be obtained for the asking. 


“ECONOMY SERVICE” BY THE 
GROCER 


N economy bureau is suggested as a part 

of the grocery store’s service. The work of 
such a bureau would be to help housewives 
buy food to the best advantage. Informa- 
tion in typewritten or printed form would 
show nutritive value of foods with emphasis 
upon those reasonable in price. Ample 
information upon food topics can be obtained 
from the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and special sales, window dis- 
plays, and other store attractions may be 
organized upon food-economy ideas. 


FISH DAYS TO SAVE MEAT 


T the recent National Convention of 

Master Butchers of America, several food- 
conserving resolutions were passed. One of 
these proposed that the sale of meat be pro- 
hibited throughout the United States two 
days a week, Tuesdays and Fridays, and that 
fish be substituted for meat on those days, 
and that the government investigate prices 
of fresh and frozen fish. The building of 
more cold-storage plants for meats was rec- 
ommended, these plants to be built and 
operated by the government. It was also 
recommended that breweries and distilleries 
be turned into slaughterhouses, and that more 
slaughterhouses be provided near centers of 
distribution. 


THERE are many attractive flowering plants 
which may be utilized for home decoration 
at this season. The florists’ windows and 
the professional greenhouses are showing 
Cyclamens, Azaleas, Lady’s-slippers and Cin- 
erarias in considerable variety. The last 
named reveal some of the most beautiful tints 
in reds and pinks imaginable and are so es- 
sentially decorative that they should be much 
more generally used than they now are. If 
plants which are just coming into blossom are 
purchased they will last with proper care a 
long time. 
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A Most Eloquent Tribute 


The Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, has been for 
many years THE fashionable street of the second 
city of the United States. 


Its few blocks contain just forty-five fine resi- 
dences, five handsome apartment buildings and 
the very beautiful and fashionable 4th Presby- 
terian church and parish house. Of the residences, 
twenty, or nearly one-half, are built entirely of 


















Of the remainder, eight are trimmed with Indi- 
ana Limestone. All five apartments are trimmed 
with Indiana Limestone. The church and parish 
house are entirely of Indiana Limestone. 

Total, thirty-five out of fifty-two fine buildings. 

This is not merely a greater showing, than that of 
any other material but much Zreater than that of all others 
-s combined. And an equivalent showin}, may be found 
See in New York and most other large American cities. This 


ma = MEANS MUCH TO ALL WHO BUILD 


See for Indiana Limestone is not costly. It has been selected 

by those who could easily pay more not because of low 

rice, surely, but because nothing better is to be had. 
ndiana Limestone is not beyond moderate means. 


SEND for Vol. 1 of the Indiana Limestone Li- 

brary and a sample of the stone. Also, several 

sheets of sugZestion plans for medium priced 
Indiana Limestone residences. Free. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 
QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 508, Bedford, Indiana 
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HOW DID YOUR GARDEN GROW? 


If it grew well and you raised a good crop, you don’t want to lose the fruits of your labor. 
You want to know how to preserve the crop you have raised, so that it will save you 
money during the winter months. If you would receive valuable advice on how to store 
your vegetables, you should write to Readers’ Service of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. We 
aided many gardeners this summer to make their gardens a success, and now we are just 
as eager to help you store your crop so that it will keep. Write and tell us your problems. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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This year, above all others, when extravagance and waste are to be avoided, you should have Vogue at 
your right hand. For, now every woman must devote even more than her customary care to the selection 
of every piece of her wardrobe, so that not one hat, gown or wrap may remain unworn and its price wasted. 





suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your Winter wardrobe, 
you consul its series of great Autumn and Winter Fashion 
Numbers, one of the most important of which is 


THE WINTER FASHIONS NUMBER 
(Reapy Now) 


In the late Autumn, style experiment becomes style 
certainty. Furs, hats, costumes take on definite lines. 
You must know—now—what Fashion finally stamps 
with her favor. The Winter Fashions Number, pre- 
senting the Winter mode at its height gives you 
precisely the knowledge you need. 


In the next month you will spend hundreds of dollars 
for your Winter furs, wraps, frocks, and accessories. 
Ask any reader of Vogue, and she will tell you that: 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
want are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the coupon 
below, and at your convenience forwarding $2 (a tiny fraction 
of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown), not only may 
you have before you, at this important season, Vogue's great 
special Fashion Numbers, but all through the Winter and the 
coming Spring the numbers that follow them. 


Here Are Your Ten Numbers: 


*Winter Fashions 


Nov. 1 


Showing the mode in its Winter culmination—charming models 
_ smart couturiers evolve for their private clientele. 


Vanity Number Nov. 15 
Graceful little touches that make 
the smart woman smart, where to 
get them and how to use them. 


Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
Vogue’s solution of the Christmas 
gift problem. A new idea. 


Holiday Number Dec. 15 
More gifts and practical ideas for 
hoiiday entertaining. 


Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
Fine linen for personal use and 
for the household. 

Motor and Southern Jan. 15 


The new fashions in motor cars 
and the new wardrobe for the 
southern season. 


Forecast of 

Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
Earliest authentic news of Spring 
styles fully illustrated. 


Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
Hats, bonnets and toques from 
the famous milliners. 


Spring Patterns Mar. 1 
Working models for your Spring 
and Summer wardrobe. 

Paris Spring Openings 
The Spring exhibitions of the lead- 
ing couturiers of Paris. 


Spring Fashions Apr. 1 


The last word on Spring gowns, 


blouses and accessories. 


Don’t Send Money 


Don’t bother to enclose a check, or even to write a letter. The coupon 
opposite will do and is easier and quicker. With one stroke of the 
pen you will solve your entire clothes problem. By mailing the 
coupon you are, for the whole six months, assured valuable 
and new ideas and insured against costly failures. 


MM og 4 ¢ 





Mar. 15 
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*SPECIAL OFFER 


Ten numbers of 
Vogue for $2—eleven 
if you mail the cou- 
pon now. 


We will start your sub- 
scription with one of the 
first copies off the press of 
our Winter Fashions Num- 
ber, thus giving you 
*eleven numbers of Vogue 
instead of ten, if your 
order is received in time. 


Since the additional copy, 
which we shall be glad to 
send you with our com- 
pliments, must come out 
of a small reserve supply 
on hand to meet the ex- 
traordinary demand for 
Vogue’s annual Winter 
Fashions Number, you 
can see why this extra 
number cannot be guar- 


rk 
anteed you unless o£ Xs 
your order isre- eS 


ceived imme- 


diately. hig & 
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SUITE NUMBER THREE 
(Continued from page 394) 
they sinds around an ignorant cuss, the likes 
er yez, ter git names, that don’t even know 
how ter spell Kelley.” 

We have come through this vacation with 
meek and chastened spirits. The sanity and 
wholesome commonsense of our neighbors 
began the chastening, and the conviction of 
our inferior capacity as “managers” completed 
the process. One of our neighbors has brought 
up a family of five children of whom the 
oldest is now in one of the best colleges in the 
country, and this on her husband’s wages of 
eighteen dollars a week. 

Two things seem unfair. One is that the 
very people who have least leisure should have 
to work so much harder in doing everything. 
No electric irons, no continuous hot water, no 
vacuum cleaners exist where they are most 
needed and deserved. People who live softly 
are constantly saved labor, but those who live 
hard are forced to work harder. 

The other inexpli¢able thing is the waste of 
man and woman power. Sense and sensibility 
which would help the nation are lost in the 
grinding-mill of mere struggle for life. Catha- 
rine has the making of an author. She 
is the oldest of four children and cannot 
afford the training for which she longs, or even 
the time to train herself. Mary ——— isa 
born executive and a genius at handling people. 
She is spending her days over a wash-tub. 
Leisure is truly, as the Greeks knew it to be, 
at the bottom of all good things. Maybe 
some day we shall have a redistribution of 
leisure on the basis of a census of ability to use 
it productively. In that day, somebody will 
have to found an asylum for orphaned Peking- 
ese pups. 

We paid out $109.45, the details of which 
follow. 





2. RES ye Ear ney 4.00 
Paper memoir eee 6.50 
Oe ae ENE © 3.00 
Curtains | 
Pillows Bo ewe vis Lak Pe aoa 5 .00 
Couch cover } 
PRUE cas os eee ios ee ta 14.00 ' 

Kitchen ware 

Laundry articles 

Deal table 

Parlor table 

Ice chest 

Bureau 

Oil heater 

Gas stove 

Coal 
Pres ONE Oct. ob keh ses 
SEEN ts oye Oa ea 
MRM eee. eee a alee aw ace 


nO fk K AN HK HN HK hw 


Silver, ten-cent store............. 
pS RES gee es ar 
eo a eee rs oa he tas 
Charmer tairieen cs eos. os olds 
Franklin open-grate stove........ 
PINS oon os 5. F als Seton es 
Prt Wate oS a 
SEGRE APE RAL RCAT gpa ety eee 
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A GARDEN OF DWARFS 


THERE is no more mystery about raising 
dwarf fruit trees than cultivating the 
ordinary varieties that spread out over con- 
siderable space. In fact, they are much easier 
handled, for on account of their dwarfed size 
one can reach any part of the trees to prune or 
pick the fruit. There is no climbing of ladders 
to get at the top of the trees, and no need of 
expensive spraying outfits to keep down the 
insects. With an ordinary hand spray or 
pump one can spray all parts of the trees. 

The dwarf fruit trees have been raised for 
years with great success in European gardens, 
and nearly all the fancy fruits sold there come 
from such stock. In this country they are 
raised less generally, but with entire success 
in thousands of gardens. Nearly all nursery- 
men carry choice stock of dwarfs. The 
“stock” or seedling tree of the dwarf is of some 
slow growing variety, and a specified choice 
variety of quicker growing qualities is budded 
or grafted to it. The stock of most of the 
dwarf apple trees is called the Paradise apple 
or the wild crab of Europe. It never grows 
very large. Dwarf pears are produced by 
grafting choice varieties on the quince, which 
by nature is a bush rather than a tree. Peaches 
are grafted on plum stock; cherries on the 
slow growing Mahaleb stock, and plums on the 
sand cherry. 

The dwarf fruit trees are rarely grown toa 
height much greater than that of a tall man. 
They are pruned and pinched back continually, 
and kept in a rounded or pyramid form. They 
look more like a garden of bushes than of trees. 
In the blooming season they are veritable 
flowering shrubs, filling the garden with their 
savory odor, and adding more to its attractive- 
ness than many of our well-known shrubs. 
Even when not in bloom, they make a pretty 
and attractive appearance. 

Because of their undersize they cast but 
little shade, and for the first two or three 
seasons garden vegetables and flowers can be 
cultivated between the rows with almost as 
much success as in an open space. When the 
trees are planted in the garden, they need 
only such attention as shrubs which are prop- 
erly trained. Pruning and pinching back of 
branches that grow too fast require only a 
little work. Any shape desired can be ob- 
tained in this Way. 

Root pruning has been found satisfactory 
for all dwarf trees. This induces fruit growing 
and checks too great a growth of wood. Meas- 
ure a distance of two feet from the tree, and 
draw a circle around it. Then drive thespade 
deep into the soil around this circle to cut any 
feeding roots that extend beyond. This does 
not injure the trees if practiced every year, 
but increases their compactness and hardiness. 

The dwarfs are kept down to a height of six 
to eight feet by constantly pinching off the 
higher branches. Pinching is better than 
pruning, and if followed systematically little 
pruning will be required. With the fingers, 
the bud at the end of the top branch is pinched 
off repeatedly until growth in that direction is 
discouraged. The only other pruning then 
required will be inside of the tree where the 
branches may be inclined to grow too thick. 
(Continued on page 400) 
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FOR USES WHICH INVITE DECAY, 
YOU SHOULD SPECIFY, AND INSIST ON 
“ALL-HEART” WOOD. IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Buy your Cypress by the Cypress Arrow. 
s e 
M A 
Tass Pas Ree U.S. Pet Orme 
Look for this on every board or bundle of- 


ferea as Cypress. It identifies the TIDE- 
WATER product, the true ‘*Wood Eternal.”’ 


AND SPECIFY 
“ALL-HEART” 











The Cypress “Pergola-Garage” 


Why should a garage be homely? This one isn’t.— (Is it?) 
The man in front is the owner. He looks well satisfied with the fact that he has en- 
hanced the beauty of his grounds at the same time that he has protected his car. 

The picture shows how your garage may look if you will allow us to send you, with our 
compliments, and with no obligation at ali, the 


Complete Working Drawings (on sheet 24 x 36 inches) 


including full specifications—enough for any good carpenter to build from. Perhaps 
you enjoy such work yourself. If so, you can’t go wrong. 

It might even be possible to remodel your present garage on these lines. If you do so, of course you 
will know what kind of lumber to buy. ‘‘If you build of Cypress you build but once.’? You know 
**the Wood Eternal’’ is the champion pergola lumber—does not tend to shrink, swell or warp like so 
many woods—takes paint and stain beautifully, but does not need either, except for looks—lasts and 
lasts and lasts and lasts without them. (See U. S. Govt. Rept., reprinted in full in Vol. 1, Cypress 
Pocket Library. Just mention that you'd like this book, also.) 


This Pergola-Garage is AN ADDED SUPPLEMENT 
to the 9th big reprint of VOLUME 28 of that home-lovers’ guide, counselor and impartial friend, 


the famous Cypress Pocket Library. It’s FREE. Will you write? 
When planning a Pergola,Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fenceor sleeping porch, ber,‘ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 


















Let our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at 
your service with Reliable Counsel. 


i} SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N.¢ ; 


1206 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1206 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 




















INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 











We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE A OOo 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year for 8 — 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full-page and 84 other illustrations. 
In the words of the publisher, the book furnishes “‘a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in furniture, through ten 
centuries, and gives the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 

“It was in Chicago many years ago,” says the Chicago Tribune, “that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an 
oy on historic furniture and antiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL she became known throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things 
which homemakers prize.’’ 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.00. The price of THE HOUSE 4 00 
BEAUTIFUL for one year is $2.50. We offer the two in combination for e 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - Three Park Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Clocks 


Rideau 






















Carved mahogany case, 5-in 


21% in. long, 15-day pendulum 
movement, strikes hour and half 
hour, onsoft-toned Cathedral bell. $10 to $75. 








IVE Seth Thomas Clocks for Wedding, Birthday and Anniversary Gifts. Give 
them to fill a welcome place on the mantel of the home. Give them to en- 
dear the memory of your thoughtfulness and give them because they render a 
lifetime of accurate time-telling service. Seth Thomas Clocks are essentially 

“good taste.” They harmonize perfectly with refined surroundings, lending an added 

charm of their own. Both of the above clocks are remarkably accurate. 

Rideau Apply to your jeweler who has in stock Pembroke 
A beautiful model of quiet dignity. or can procure for you through our new Mahogany case, 4}-in. silvered 


dial, 10 in. high, 18 in. long, 15- 


porcelain convex dial, 9 in. high, illustrated catalog these or others of our day pendulum movement, strikes 


hour and half hour on soft-toned 


mahogany clocks ranging in price from Cathedral bell. Appropriate for re- 


ception room, library or living room. 
NEW YORK a 








\ SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY, 







































Terra Cotta TILES for ROOFING 


are endorsed by leading architects 
e because of the wonderful beauty 
j7 y and character they give to a 


building. The Tiles in 
roof of this handsome resi- 
dence of F.C. Werk, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are the pattern 
known as Imperial Spanish. (See 
border of advertisement for 
detail.) 
Your architect will help you to se- 
lectapattern. Ourillustrated book- 
let, “The Roof Beautiful,” in colors, 
is sent free to any prospective 
builder on request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 
Mfrs. of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices 


1111-21 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


~~! 


























THIS HOUSE WON A PRIZE 


UT of a large number of plans submitted 
te the Portland, Oregon, Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, this design 
for a six-room dwelling was adjudged the best. 
The object of the competition, held under 
the auspices of THe House BEAUTIFUL, was 
to see if the problem of convenient and pleas- 
ant living could be solved in a home of mod- 
erate price, and to provide plans for a structure 
artistic as well as practical. 
In making their award, the jury of architects 
went carefully into such important details as 
heating, plumbing, lighting, kitchen conven- 






























iences, the arrangement of rooms, doors and 











the most painstaking study of the small house problem. 


of eomplete working plans, will receive full particulars 
by filling out the attached coupon. Address. . . 





Those who wish to secure, at a moderate price, a set PRAMS ucts sated rake 


windows, and many other matters that make = py, House BravTiru. H.B.11-17 
a house livable. Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

The lines of the house are pleasing, the proportions of Gentlemen: Please send without charge, full particulars about 
the first order, and the structure, as a whole, reveals Tue Hovse Beactirvut Prize House. 
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PLANS FOR FARM POWER 


PLANTS 


PAMPHLET called “Farm Efficiency” 

by Xenophon Caverno, which is a reprint 
from the “Transactions of The American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers” for 1915, 
is filled with interesting facts and deductions. 
The following is a valuable condensation of 
the things co look for in planning for power 
plants for the farm : 





1. Every farm should have a plan for a 
power plant, a “mechanical lay-out,” to pro- 
vide for every operation which can be done by 
machinery at a saving of time and strength. 


2. This plan should cover present require- 
ments and a long look into the future, and a 
drawing, or blueprint, should be made showing 
the present and future position of each ma- 
chine. 

3. The power should be divided and the 
different machines grouped around each 
engine or motor to give the greatest conven- 
ience and economy of operation. 


It is false economy to drive a small load 
with a big engine, a big load with a small 
engine, or to have a machine or set of machines 
located in an inconvenient position to save 
buying an extra engine. 

5. No regular work, such as pumping or 
electric lighting should be done with a portable 
engine. 

6. No regular work such as pumping and 
electric lighting should be done by a cheap 
engine ‘“‘built for farmers.” Such work is 
generally done by engines of from one to four 
horse-power, and in these sizes price competi- 
tion has been so fierce that quality has fre- 
quently been cut until they are unfit for con- 
tinuous service. 

7. A “farm type” engine may do for occa- 
sional work such as filling silos, baling hay, 
shelling corn or sawing wood, but even for 
such service it is generally good business policy 
to pay a little more and get a “shop type” 
engine that will be a lifetime investment. 

8. A house power plant should never have 
line-shafts or counter-shafts attached to any 
part of the frame of the house because the 
vibration and rumbling will be transmitted to 
all parts of the house. 


9. The different machines to be driven should 
be grouped compactly around the engine or 
motor, taking up the least possible space and 
requiring no special foundations, or expert 
work in setting up or in lining up of shafts 
and pulleys. 

10. Every machine should be shipped prac- 
tically ready to be run when the crate is taken 
off, and should drop into the place reserved 
for it on the plan without expert work, whether 
all the machines are bought and installed 
together or one at a time. 


The farmer who has a plan of this kind can 
throw back on the manufacturer the respon- 
sibility for the proper working of his machin- 
ery under the exact conditions shown. 
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HAPPY THOUGHTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIVING 


Yes, it’s actually time to 
talk about Christmas, and 
the above is the title of only 
one of several splendid arti- 
cles to appear in the Decem- 
ber Number of THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL. If you are go- 
ing to give, you want to 
give wisely. And what gift 
could be better than some- 
thing useful or beautiful for 
the home? In this article 
will be shown two dozen 
delightful suggestions for 
gifts, ranging from candle- 
sticks to corner cupboards. 
Among them you are sure 
to find relief from the wor- 
ries of Christmas shopping. 


for DECEMBER 
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CHRISTMAS GREENS 
TO BRIGHTEN 
THE HOME 


It is easy nowadays to buy 
your Christmas greens, but 
how much more satisfying 
to go into the woods and find 
for yourself the laurel and 
the partridge berry, and 
weave them into cheery 
wreaths for your own win- 
dows and for gifts to your 
friends. This article in the 
December Number by Mrs. 
Florence Spring is charm- 
ingly illustrated with photo- 
graphs of decorations she 
herself made from greens she 
gathered in the woods near 
Concord, Massachusetts — 
the woods where Emerson 
and Hawthorne used to walk. 


THESE ARE THE DAYS WHEN A HOME IS APPRECIATED 


ITH summer's outdoor pleasures 
only a memory to most of us, we 
are trying to make the most of life 
within our four walls. We want our houses 
to be homey, to meet our desire for com- 
fort and beauty. In this age of modern 
conveniences, it is not difficult to be com- 
fortable, but Beauty is quite as elusive as 
ever she was in the Old Stone Age. Edward 
Stratton Holloway believes he has found 
her, and gives his proofs in an article in 
December, entitled “Unity and Variety in 
Household Decoration.” Four additional 
pages, with illustrations in color, show the 
practicability of Mr. Holloway’s theory that 
harmonious and unified color arrangements 
in walls, rugs, hangings, upholstery—even 
bric-a-brac—may be carried through all the 
rooms of a house. The article clearly ex- 
plains how any home-maker may use this 
Color Guide to household decoration. 
There was a day not so very long ago—as our grand- 
mothers can tell—when stern necessity made beauty in 
the home a thing of minor importance. “Life in an Old 


New England Homestead” is an article in the December 
number by one who has seen for herself many of the 
changes in our modes of living. “It may be good,” 
she says, “for us occasionally to look back to the old 
days with their picturesque and interesting—if also 
hard and cumbersome—methods of accomplishing the 
results so easy to attain now.” You will benefit from 
this glance backward. 

If you like bungalows and wish to learn more about 
them, you should not overlook anarticle by Mary Emery 
Smith in the December number, entitled “Bungalows 
Good and Bad.” “There is something captivating 
about the little box of a home, its one story nestling 
close to the earth. If it can combine the convenience 
and refinements of a two-story house, it has many points 
of advantage over such a building; but most bungalows 
are badly planned.” So says the author, and then 
shows us a charming bungalow with a floor plan that 
has all the seldom-found requisites. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Date 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed find $1.00* for which send THE HOUSE BEAU- 
IFUL for six months to the following 


Name Peet 


Address : WS ted ieee dae Chae on eis 
We extra. 


*Foreign postage, 55c extra; Canadian postage 
H.B. 11-17 








This is the age of efficiency—efficiency in business, 
efficiency in the home—so much efficiency that efh- 
ciency experts sometimes get on one’s nerves. There- 
fore we welcome a refreshingly new note when Flora 
MacDonald, in the December installment of her series 
on “The Furnishings of House Beautiful Homes, No. 1,” 
frankly lays stress on the importance of making the 
kitchen an attractive spot in which to work, and shows 
in detail and to the delight of the housewife just how it 
can be done. 


This brings us to the announcement that “‘We build a 
House Ourselves,” and tell about it in December. House 
Beautiful Homes, No. | is actually being erected in a 
Boston suburb by THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Maga- 
zine. It is our intention to build it, furnish it, and then 
invite the public to see what we have accomplished in 
the way of amodelhome. Thc first article will describe 
the digging of the cellar and t.:e earliest stages of con- 
struction. Other articles will follow in a series that no 
prospective home-builder can afford to miss. 


THE HousE BEAUTIFUL for December . will 
contain many other excellent articles and special 
features. Speaking of Christmas gifts, how could you 
find a wiser or more useful present for a friend than to 
fill out the attached coupon and send her a six months’ 
subscription, beginning with the Christmas number? 
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If You cannot Fight—Unite 


with 100,000 thinking Americans by joining in the 
work of the National Security League. Its objec- 
tives are: 


1 To support every plan of the President for 
the effective conduct of the war; 


To bring to the people knowledge of uni- 
versal obligatory military training ; 

To present throughout the land, on platform 
and by pamphlet, facts as to why we are at 
war, what peace with victory means, and 
the needs of the nation, after the war, for 


efficient government and for a higher qual- 
ity of civic service by all Americans. 


We have definite plans for this work directed by 
experts but we absolutely need financial support. 
We must double our membership. It is the best 
work civilians can do for their country. 


aC ~_ 


- WATIONAL* = » NATIONAL 
* SECURITY on * SECURITY * 
* LEAGUE.” * LEAGUE ” 


Dues $1, $5, $25, $100 and over. Write for Literature 


National Security League 


31 Pine Street, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


The League is Non-Political 























You Build But Once, But You F realiile Always 


The inside of a real home is a growth, changing and developing year after year. Much of its 
fascination lies in the opportunity which it gives for improvement. Alas for the house which never 
opens its doors to a new idea! 

Are you tired of your old arrangement of furniture? Do you need new curtains, new wall paper, 
new rugs? Are you planning to refurnish your living room or to make architectural alterations? 

Whatever your needs, you will find a wealth of fresh ideas in 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


This handsome set of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL reprints, consisting of 32 profusely illustrated pages the same size as 


the magazine, is now ready for distribution at 50 cents. : 
Our first volume of reprints, ‘‘Of What Shall I Build My House?”’ has proved so popular at the same price that it 


has run into a second edition. : 
Either set is crowded full of helpful information, and is worth ten times its cost to one who loves an attractive home. 


If you order today you may be spared future regrets. ress, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, DEPT. R, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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A GARDEN OF DWARFS 
(Continued from page 397) 


Training the dwarfs in espalier form along q 
the garden wall will increase the number of 
trees that can be raised on a small plot. The — 
trees are planted about two feet from the wall, 7 
and a wire support erected against the wall to — 
keep the branches from laying direct on‘it, 
The trees are trained in a fan shape. First let ~ 
the main upright stem attain considerable ~ 
height, and then pinch it back. Train lateral © 
branches to the wire netting, and prune off all : 
branches that extend outward. The tree ~ 
thus grows in a flat, fan-shape, and occupies no © 
space out in the garden. Fruits will form and — 
hang from these lateral branches where they — 
get the full benefit of the sun and ripen early, ~ 

The wall along which the dwarfs are trained © 
in espalier form should have a southerly or © 
easterly exposure. The wall thus protects the © 
trees from the cold north and west winds. In ~ 
the winter time this protection will keep the © 
tender varieties from being injured. Ee 

Training dwarf trees in a small backyard | 
garden is a fascinating and profitable work. 
Enough fancy fruits can easily be raised to ™ 
supply the table from a small plot. You.have 
both an ornamental garden and a profitable © 
fruit orchard. At no time will the bearing © 
fruit be beyond the reach of one. If spraying © 
is needed to keep down the insects, every part | 
of the tree can be reached with a small hand ~ 
spray or with a sprinkling pot. q 

In such a garden a variety of dwarf fruits ~ 
should be raised so that the season of yielding — 
can be extended. For pears select a few trees © 
of Bartletts and Seckel for summer; Duchess © 
d’Angouleme and Beurre d’Anjou for fall, and ~ 
Lawrence and Howell for winter. Choose © 
early and late bearing varieties of peaches, © 
and the same of cherries and apples. Your © 
nurseryman carries dwarf stock of nearly all © 
varieties. They may cost from 50 cents a © 
tree to two or three dollars. The choicest ~ 
fruits pay, however, for the aim of the grower 
is to raise fancy stock. Almost flawless fruit 
can be raised in this way, and with care the © 
trees will produce good crops for about a dozen ~ 
years. After that it will pay to dig up the ~ 
old stock and plant new. 3 

For the amateur who wishes to raise choice ~ 
table fruit; for the owner of a small backyard © 
of limited space; for the woman who wants ~ 
to make a little money in raising choice fruits, ~ 
there is nothing so satisfactory as a garden of © 
dwarfs. With care and attention, but with no ~ 
real hard work, a small investment will yield 7 
profit, pleasure and a beautiful backyard © 
garden. By Georce E. WaALsH. 


FRANKLIN stoves were considered beautiful ~ 
in their day and generation, and they are con- ~ 
sidered quaint today. A man could havea | 
stove that looked like the Parthenon or the } 
Taj Mahal or a mosque with minarets like 7 
icicles, so that one wondered why it didn’t ~ 
melt when the fire was lighted. One of our © 
pioneer sculptors started as a stove designer. 
It was at a period of our development when = 
everything had to have an obvious use to ~ 
justify its beauty. The idea that beauty im 7 
itself served a high utility hadn’t dawned as 7 
yet in our provincial consciousness. a 








